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TAS, ANTHONY FROUDE, 


l 
‘HOUGH the name of 
lik Mr. Froude is not 
ely to be quite so fami- 
nt to the general reader as 
. it of the popular novel- 
ae Successful dramatic 
Dob r, he has, by his many 
S Volumes on the most 
“tring periods of English 
‘e ry, won for himself 
° distinguished a place to 
Utogether unknown to 
With One at all acquainted 
.“l the literature of our 
®; while to those with 
“ste for historical writ- 
88, his glowing pictures 
‘st have proved the most 
pPetising fare afforded since 
f,.. Ugton Macaulay passed 
tel] our midst. The in- 
Dali vigour and origi- 
View. of Mr. Froude’s 
Sle 8; and the mingled 
i aadour and strength—-the 
Bra sinative warmth and epi- 
ha, matic force, of his style, 
©1n fact excited an ex- 
ae Inary interest in his 
the i to say nothing of 
tha old special pleading 


male of his heroes and 
hj, Mes, necessarily causing 
and to be criticised severely 
bef, thus kept constantly 
cial the public. Espe- 
Case.” has this been the 
Vv I as regards Henry 
See Mary. Queen of 
8, and Queen Elizabeth, 
eh tst and last of whom 
his 48 made the objects -of 
special care. 


r. Fy : 
est Froude is the young- 


dea R. H. Froude, Arch- 
man of Totnes, and was 
Shire at Dartington, Devon- 
9, On April 23, 1818. 
aes educated at West- 
Ox Sterandat Oriel College, 
in °°, where he graduated 
Obtas 4ssical honours, and 
Drseect the Chancellor's 
on {or the English Essay 
BR, Olitical Economy, and was elected Fellow of 
Regt College in 1842. For some time he was con- 
q. NY With the High Church party under the Rev. J. 
and €wman, contributed to “The Lives of the Saints,” 
aban aoe deacon’s orders in 1844. Subsequently, 
Chy..w2g his original intention of entering the 
“1; he published, in 1847, a volume of stories, 
d “The Shadows of the Clouds,” and two years 
Sole, . he Nemesis of Faith,” a work in which the 
lieved 1 and sadness of religious scepticism are re- 
The b Y @ singularly tender and earnest humanity. 
Boyesre 1s written with great and even startling 
thoy: but was severely condemned by the University 
Hes, and not only cost the author his fellow- 
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JAS. ANTHONY FROUDE. 


(From a Photograph by Watkins, Parliament-street, ) 


ship, but also a situation to which he had just been 
appointed in Tasmania. For the next few years he 
employed himself in writing for Mraser’s Magazine 
and the Westminster Review, his subjects being chiefly 
disputed passsages of English history, and in 1856 ap- 
peared the first two volumes of the now celebrated 
“ History of England from the Fall of Wolsey to the 
Death of Elizabeth.” The succeeding volumes have 
appeared at irregular intervals, Volumes IX and X 
being published in 1866, His “Short Studies on 
Great Subjects,” a work much talked of at the time, 
was issued, we may add, in 1867. 

The main peculiarity of Mr. Froude’s historical 


writings consists in_t e he has made of, and the 
Nes ; ISS 


A AP 70 
Ne Os oy 


value he places upon, the 
State documents of the 
times—a field of inguiry 
that has since been worked 
by other writers, and notably 
by Hepworth Dixon, with 
signal success. The study 
of these documents has led 
Mr. Froude to reverse not 
a few hitherto accepted his- 
torical verdicts, especially 
(as we have already hinted) 
that which has been gene- 
rally passed upon Henry 
VIILI., but his decisions are 
by no means universally ac- 
cepted. Whatever may be 
thought, however, of the 
views he advances, of the 
brilliancy of his style there 
can be no manner of dis- 
pute ; and the manly vigour 
with which he grasps the 
questions that come before 
him gives the reader confi- 
dence in his powers. He is 
rather severe on that idol of 
schoolgirls, the imperial 
beauty, Mary Stuart, anda 
decided champion of Eliza- 
beth; and this at least we 
may say, it is impossible for 
the candid reader to rise 
from the perusal of his 
| volumes without feeling 
that the reign of Elizabeth 
forms a bright era in the 
history of our beloved coun- 
try. In spite of her many 
failings, she was a noble 
| woman. Early trained by 
suffering, she had acquired 
a prudence, shrewdness, and 
reserve which her acutest 
| enemies could not fail to 
acknowledge. She had not 
| had the advantage of a 
| mother’s training, She was 
| scarcely three years old 
when that mother died, and 
barely fourteen when her 
father was taken from her. 
Her onward course was one 
constant struggle with ad- 
verse circumstances, yet she 
has left a name that will be 
honoured and revered wher- 
ever the English language 
spreads. Here is a fine 
passage, illustrative of Mr. Froude’s style, referring to 
the death of the youthful Darnley, with the success of 
the plot for his destruction :— 


With these words Ormeston passed stealthily into the 
garden. Paris, who had been assisting in the arrangement, 
went upstairs to the King’s room, and his appearance was 
the signal concerted beforehand for the party to break up. 
Bothwell whispered a few words in Argyle’s ear; Argyle 
touched Paris on the back significantly: there was a pause 
—the length of a Paternoster—-when the Queen suddenly 
recollected that there was a masque and a dance at the Palace 
on the occasion of the marriage, and that she had promised 
to be present. She rose, and with many regrets that she 
could not stay as she intended, kissed her husband, put a 
ring on his tinger, wished him good night, and went. The 
lords followed her, As she left the room she said, as if by 


accident. ‘‘It was just this time last year that Ritzio was 
slain.” In afew moments the gay train was gone. The Queen 
walked back to the glittering hallsin Holyrood ; Darnley was 
left alone with his page, Taylor, who slept in his room, and 
his two servants, Nelson and Edward Seymour. Below 1n 
the darkness, Bothwell’s two followers shivered beside the 
powder heap, and listened with hushed breath till all was 
still. The King, though it was late, was in no mood for 
sleep, and Mary’s last words sounded awfully in his ears. 
‘‘She was very kind,” he said, to Nelson, ‘‘ but why did she 
speak of Davie’s slaughter?” Just then Paris came back to 
fetch a fur wrapper which the Queen had left, and which she 
thought too pretty to be spoiled. ‘* What will she do?” 
Darnley said again ! when he was gone; ‘‘it 1s very lonely. 
The shadow of death was creeping over him; he was no 
longer the random boy who two years before had come to 
Scotland filled with idle dreams of vain ambition. 
Sorrow, suffering, disease, and fear had done their 
work. He opened the Prayer-book, and read over the 55th 
Psalm, which by a strange coincidence was in the English 
service for the day that was dawning. These are the last 
words which are known to have passed the lips of Mary 
Stewart’s husband aise Hear my prayer, O Lord! and hide not 
thyself from my petition. My heart is disquieted within me, 
and the fear of death is fallen upon me. Fearfulness and 
trembling are come upon me, and an horrible dread hath 
overwhelmed me. It 1s not an open enemy that hath done 
me this dishonour, for then I could have borne it. It was 
even thou my companion, my guide, and my own familiar 
friend.” Forlorn victim of a cruel time! Twenty-one years 
old—no more. At the end of an hour he went to bed, with 
his page at his side. An hour later they two were lying ‘dead 
in the garden under the stars. 

In the spring of this year Mr. Froude was elected 
by a large majority to fill the distinguished post of 
rector fur the year of St. Andrew’s University, and in 
this capacity he delivered the inaugural address in 
March. The address was, as might have been ex- 
pected, a most able one, and much of the advice it con- 
tained might be earnestly commended to the attention 
of ladies taking part in the educational crusade on 
behalf of their sex that is so marked a feature of the 
times. The comfort he offers to persons of no educa- 
tion, or what is called neglected education, and to 
those who, by their own neglect, have thwarted the 
intentions of their friends, is that the best of all educa- 
tion is that which teaches a man to earn his bread, to 
be honest and true, to know just as much as he can be 
quite sure of, and will certainly be of use to him. We 
are always coming back to Dame Nature at last, and, 
when we have wandered into mazes of our own mak- 
ing, the best philosophy is that which brings us home 
again. Mr. Froude recalls us to those first and uni- 
versal instincts and necessities which shape our lives, 
and ought to rule ourstudies. There is no education, he 
says, like doing—doing something good and useful, doing 
anything allowable, so as it be doing. Our forefathers 
taught every child to do something or other. There 
was profit in doing, and progress in doing. Body, 
mind, and heart, friends and estate, all prospered in 
doing. For doing something must be known, and 
that indicates the knowledge to be acquired. When 
the world went mad after intellectual theories and 
transcendental dogmas, there came hordes of scholars 
and students, multitudinous schools and universities, 
in which poverty and actual mendicancy were very 
properly associated with knowledge by which nobody 
could live a day, and which added nothing to the com- 
mon stock of the world. The present form of the de- 
lusion which dissociates knowledge from use, and 
mistakes for a finality that which should be only the 
means, is “ cramming,” and that which goes with it— 
a servile cherishing of old-world thought and informa- 
tion. A man is now expected to know all the 
ologies, all countries, all histories, all languages, 
or at least something about everything there is, or 
ever has been, under the sun. 

But here we must conclude our sketch of Mr. 
Froude, whose name will probably ever occupy a 
prominent place in the literary annals of our country. 


THE GUEST. 


HE came unbid : I know not whence, 
This wondrous guest, unknown before ; 
All silent and unseen he came 
Within my door. 


He gently heals my life-long pain, 
He charms the frequent tears away, 
And all my grief from me beguiles, 
And still will stay. 


Sweet thoughts arise and eager climb, 
Like birds that sing in upper air, 

The song that rose to Heaven’s high gates 
Becomes a prayer. 


Yet half I fear his tender wiles : 
Oh, tardy Love, too late delayed ! 

My coward heart shrinks back in doubt, 
And hides, afraid. 


And fain would trust, but questions still : 
Too late delayed ! too long forlorn ! 
Can night so darksome break so soon 
To such a morn ? 


Not for pale brows and faded hair, 
Oh, Love, do thy red roses blow ; 


Take back thy er -eepi a 
Fe doth ny aoe I weeping cry 


ar sor: still and lingers yet, 

nd bears him in such wiani i 

Such holy benedictions shine! eye 
In his dear eyes. E 


T can but trust, I can but list 
The winged hopes that softly sing ; 
Cancelled at last mine ancient wrong, 


And Love is king. 


fost. 


By ANNA GRAHAM, 


Author of “ Too Late,” “The Old Man's Story,” de. 
——— > * 


CHAPTER Ii. 


(@XPRESSING my regret to the woman for the 
S trouble I had given her, I went ont and hurried 
along the street, first up, then down, looking into 
every shop, and turning an anxious, frightened face upon 
the passers-by, who stared at me wonderingly in return. 

It was the first time I had ever been alone in a strange 
town, and the sense of my forlorn and helpless position 
was growing upon me. 

What should I do if I failed to meet Charlie? Here was 
I, twenty miles from home, without a friend, or even the 
merest acquaintance, in Blackmoor, and without a penny in 
my pocket, for I remembered leaving my purse upon my 
dressing-room table, and I had told Charlie of this, 
laughing lightly as I did so. I felt more like crying now; 
I could scarcely keep back the tears when I returned to 
my old station by the draper’s window, and found no 
loving, anxious face awaiting me. My heart sank with 
an indescribable weight of loneliness—my distress was 
something beyond the power of words to express, but my 
face must have made sufficient revelation, for the people 
would turn and look curiously at me as they passed ; and 
presently a gentleman, with a young, pleasant face, turned 
and looked like the others, but not rudely, as they did. 
He moved on a step or two, turned, hesitated, and then 
came back. 

**You look alarmed,” he said, kindly; ‘‘ Are you 
waiting for friends, or can I assist you in any way?” 

‘*T have lost my brother,” I replied, bursting into 
tears. It was of no use trying to keep them back any 
longer, and I cried like a baby. 

The gentleman stood before me, endeavouring to screen 
me from observation. 


“Pray don’t distress yourself so,” he said, in tones of 
gentlest sympathy. ‘‘I will not leave you till your 
brother is found. Tell me all about it.” 

The kind, cheering words, the assurance of protection 
and aid, were potent, and in a few minutes I had re- 
gained sufficient calmness to tell him the strange story. 

“It is very odd,” he commented, eyeing the curiosity 
shop, which now seemed to have a horrible kind of 
fascination for me. ‘‘ You are quite sure that you did 
not stray beyond the draper’s shop while waiting for your 
brother ?” 

‘* Quite ; and I don’t think he could possibly have gone 
away without seeing me. He knew where to find me.” 

‘Is your brother given to practical joking—l mean 
joking of a thoughtless and mischievous kind ?” 

**No, oh no! Charlie is the best and dearest brother 
in the world ; he would never treat me so cruelly,” I 
answered, the tears springing afresh to my eyes. 

‘* And you are quite a stranger in Blackmoor. Has 
your brother no acquaintance here; is there no place 
where he would be likely to go ?” 

**Yes, he had to call on a gentleman, Mr. Wayne, to 
transact some business for papa.” 

‘‘ Indeed,” exclaimed my new friend, with a smile, 
*¢Mr. Wayne is my father.” 

I looked my astonishment if I did not speak it. 

“‘Then you have no doubt heard of papa. My name 
is Thornley.” 

‘Yes, I have. Now, Miss Thornley, I think the best 
thing I can do will be to take you home to my mother 
and sisters. To wander through the streets in search of 
your brother wou'd be very wearying ard in all pro- 
bability useless, but you will be sure to meet him at our 
house in the course of the day.” 

‘You are very kind, but I don’t like to leave this 
place ; Charlie will be looking for me, and he will be so 
anxious,” 
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‘‘ But you cannot stand here. Will you trust et Mi 
Thornley, when I tell you that to come home wi 
will, I believe, be the surest way to find him? fully 

‘¢Yes, thank you very much,” I answered, oree ju 
“I’m sure I don’t know what I should have done U Y 
had not taken pity on me.” eee 742 

And I felt aul inclined to smile at my late display 
childishness. His words, his manner, were so reassli= an 
and, seen in the light of his quiet confidence and com 
sense, my terrors appeared ludicrously disproportione 
the occasion. A sense of shelter and safety came 0% ders 
as he took, figuratively, my burden on his own shou? 
and drew, literally, my hand within his arm. Ba ery, 

It was but a short distance to Mr. Wayne’s resid 
where I was kindly received by a low-voiced, gentle- ak 
woman, with soft dark eyes, just like those of MY 4 
friend, and two pretty, dark-eyed girls, one abou «6 
own age, and the other somewhat older, to the young 5s 
whom—Kitty—my heart went ont at once for the W 
souled interest she evinced in my story. 

I sat with her at the drawing-room window, W 
for Charlie—Charlie who came not, till my trst V 50 
fears—more terrible from their very vagueness— ae a 
again, and longer inaction became an impossibility to +he 
Fancy pictured him searching, waiting for me 1? bly 
street where we had parted, and to it I felt irresist 
impelled to return. 

Having partaken of luncheon, which on my part, 
ever, was little beyond an empty ceremony, I and 
and Arthur Wayne went back to the old curiosity § 
but my half-acknowledged hope of finding Charlie t 
was cruelly dispelled on reaching it. We entered ‘4 
shop, however, to ask if my brother had returned sine 
first inquired for him. : the 

Arthur Wayne knocked two or three times 0? 


8 


how- 
Kitty 
hop; 
yere 
(3) 


q map 
counter before the summons was obeyed, and then 4 He 
came—a man of middle age, short, thin, and wiry. 74 


was a German—Schmidt by name, as I afterwards lear? 
—-but he had been some years in England, and he sp? 
the language well, though with a slight peculiarity 
accent, ne 
The man was very pale, and his hand shook 4 "7 
rested it on the counter as if to steady himself, a? st 
remembered that his wife had told me, when fir n 
called, that he was illin bed. He seemed agitated side 
Arthur Wayne made known his errand, and I not! 
that he placed the other hand also upon the counter, au 
leaned heavily on it. ye 
‘* No, Sir, the gentleman has not been here ; We ha a 
seen nothing of him,” he replied, speaking huskily, 9% d 
person suffering from a severe cold might be supP® 
to do. the 
What more could we say? Nothing, and we left t at 
house, I sick at heart, to pursue our fruitless inquires ne 
the draper’s shop, and at every other shop throughow! . a 
street which he might by any possibility have had occas! ra 
to enter. From here we went to the railway-statlo ¢ 
where no better success awaited us. My sinking in 
began to flutter anew as, returning, we neared 7e 
Wayne’s residence in Esmond-place. Charlie might ha of 
called during our absence ; but one glance at the fac? 
Mrs. Wayne crushed the faint rising hope, and noW 
painfully held self-control utterly deserted me. BS 
‘My brother, my dear Charlie, where is hey ee 
e 


can he be? what, what has happened to him on 
thing dreadful, I am sure, or he would have foun@ "+ 
long ago. No, no; I cannot wait—I cannot res 
shall never rest again till I have found my brother. 
1 walked excitedly to and fro the drawing-room, 


ke 


hands clenched and my terror too restless and deeP 
tears, never heeding the kindly meant endeavonr ao. 
8 


ers 


4 
ords, only fd 
oh DY 
2 faces 
“heavy 


he 


my 


. . : 2 
denied having Se ELS pook he 
as we 5* 


the 
If the locality had been on? rene 
Wardour-s” ad 

een entraPP 


soothe me. An unnameable- horror, whose dim : 
lessness I could neither measure nor grasp, was upo? Ee 

Arthur Wayne stood by the window, conferring 
very low voice with his father. aD 

‘* It is incomprehensible,” I beard the elder gentler ay 
say, ‘‘one would almost think there had been foul P in 
somewhere. Mr. Thornley had better put the affalt ity 
the hands of the police if his son does not turn up pre 
soon. _ 

‘Do you think my brother has been murdered, Sir 
I asked with white and trembling lips, as I suddé 
paused before him. ter’ 

‘My dear Miss Thornley, don’t for a moment en nat 
tain such an idea. I didn’t think you would heat W it 
I said. Your brothez’s disappearance is so strange tha a8 
drives us to wild conjectures ; but a little reflection eA d 
tell you that it is next to impossible a young man oe pe 
be murdered in a busy street in open daylight. Ha : 
much money about him ?” 

‘* Ten pounds, I think, besides silver. He was, 
lieve, to have paid you, Mr. Wayne, for some pap 
deeds of papa’s. But then no one could possibly 
that he had it. Oh, Charlie, Charlie! if I had but 
with you into that fatal shop !” 

I had no idea why I uttered the last w 
Mr. Wayne spoke, the face I had seen there, whi¢ 
sent a thrill of disgust and dread creeping throu 
veins, came vividly before me—the coarse, sensuov 
with its fatty shapelessness of cheek and chin, and = 
lids veiling sinister cyes that had haunted me, inter - 
with the vague, sick terror at my heart all throug 
day. Yet what could that woman have to do wit 
darling brother’s disappearance ? ?” 

‘‘ You are positive that you saw him enter the shoP 

“Oh yes, quite.” 

** And Mrs. Schmidt 

“Yes ; most positively denied it. : 
went in to buy is still in the window, lying just 
it first.” 

*¢ Very odd that. 
low haunts of vice and crime, instead of 
I should be ready to fancy that he had b 
and stupefied for the purpose of robbery.” ” pub 

“Mr. Schmidt doesn’t bear the best of characteT® Fan 
in Arthur Wayne. ‘‘ He has been in trouble ecto new 
once for buying articles which it is pretty certal 

| to have been stolen.” ie Oh; 
‘Yes, I know ; but it is too much to fancy tha 
(nonsense, Arthur, the idea is absurd.” 
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“OF course it is,” said Arthur, witha smile. ‘* Now 
. 18s Thornley, will you do your very best to be patient 
nd hopeful ! In a few hours at the most, the mystery 
Will, I doubt not, be fully cleared up. This evening, if 
Your brother does not make his appearance, I will take 
you home, and it is not impossible that you may find him 
already there.” 
_ But this was a hope which I could not for a moment 
Mdulge. I knew Charlie too well to fancy that he could, 
Under any circumstances, have quitted Blackmoor leaving 
Me behind. 

At the railway-station, which we reached in time for 

@ 7.15 train, the one by which Charlie and I had pur- 
Posed returning, I looked around with the wild yearn- 
Mg wish rather than the hope of seeing him; but his 
Sunny face was nowhere visible amongst the crowd. I 
Shrank into a corner of the carriage, which Mr. Wayne 
and T had all to ourselves, and cried all the way home. 

f course our arrival, with the strange and alarming 
Story of Charlie’s disappearance, brought consternation to 
€ whole household, and my father set off with Arthur 
Vayne for Blackmoor by the next train. 
. The following day the police were busily at work, seek- 
Ing some trace of our lost Charlie. Handbills were 
Printed and circulated throughout Biackmoor, offering 
the reward of a hundred pounds for his recovery, living 
Or dead, and an advertisement to the same effect was in- 
Serted in the local paper. And more. The suspicions of 
the detective to whom the search was intrusted being, by 
Teason of the extraordinary features of the case, directed 
Owards the Schmidts, the house was searched from 
Sarret to basement, but without producing any result be- 
yond the indignation of its inmates, Mrs. Schmidt pro- 
testing anew that she had never seen a gentleman enter 
ter shop on that particular morning, and her husband 
Confirming her assertion of his having been ill in bed at 

e time. 

Wearily, painfully, days, and even weeks dragged their 
Slow length along, bringing with them no news of the lost 
One for whom our souls hungered with all ‘‘the fever of 
Vain longing.” As time passed, and neither the untiring 
€xertions of the police, nor the stimulus of the offered 
Teward—now doubled in amount—succeeded in dragging 
to light the least clue to his fate, conjecture fairly ex- 

austed itself. We stood paralysed and helpless beneath 
the weight and blackness of the mystery. Our bright 

harlie! what had befallen him ? where should we turn to 
read the secret of his fate? He had vanished from 
among us—it would seem from among men—as utterly 
as if he had never been. The whole affair was so inscru- 
table, so bewilderingly defiant of all attempts at elucida- 
tion, that at times, and especially in the still night hours, 
wild, weird fancies of I know not what would sweep 
through my mind, chilling me with shuddering, supersti- 
lous horror. It almost seemed as if he had been spirited 
away, 

You see the possibilities to which we were shut up were 
So few and meagre. If he had really left the curiosity 
Shop it could only have been with the design of avoiding 
mhe, of flying his home, and must have been the result of 
an already formed resolve. But this, knowing him as I 
knew him, it was simply absurd to suppose. A stranger, 

ooking merely at the most obvious features of the case, 
must see this. If he had intended to abscond, he could 
ave done so at any moment with much less trouble to 
imself and much less cruelty to me. Besides, he had no 
€mbarrassments, of a pecuniary or any other kind. If, on 
the other hand, he had not left the shop, what then ?— 
im, impalpable horror filled up the blank, but no answer 
Came. ‘The idea was, to say the least, wildly improbable 
that the woman—repulsive in appearance though she 
might be—should, immediately on the entrance of a well- 
essed customer, form a murderous design upon him ; 
and still more wildly improbable that she should be able, 
Unaided, to carry it into effect with secrecy and despatch, 
4nd come forward with the most perfect composure to 
answer my inquiries in something less than ten minutes 
after he had entered the shop. It was inexplicable. 

Night after night, in my troubled dreams, I would see 

harlie’s dear, bright face; and, awakening, ask myself 
Should I ever, except in dreams, again behold it? Even 
in the daytime, some sudden footstep near me would set 
my heart leaping, and every nerve thrilling and quivering 
With a momentary hope, fading as quickly as it came. 


(To be contiaued.) 


Cssnys aD Shetshes. 


SWEET SEVENTEEN. 
(Abridged from the Saturday Review.) 


VAST amount of poetry has always been thrown 
around that special time of a woman’s life when, 
Standing with reluctant feet 
Where the brook and river mect, 

She is no longer a child, and yet not quite 2 woman— 
at transition time between the closed bud and the full- 
lown flower which we in England express by the term, 
4mong others, of Sweet Seventeen. Without meaning to 
© sentimental, or to envelop things in a golden haze 
Wrought by the imagination only and nowhere to be 
und in fact, we cannot deny the peculiar charm which 
elongs to a girl of this age, if she is at all nice, and 
Neither pert nor silly. Besides, it is not only what she 
18 that interests us, but what she will be ; for this is the 
Ime when the character is settling into its permanent 
orm, so that the great thought of every one connected 
With her is, how will she turn out? into what kind of 
Woman will the girl develop? and what kind of life will 

She make for herself ? 
ertainly Sweet Seventeen may be a most unlovely 
Creature, and in fact she often is; a creature hard and 
°rward, having lost the innocence and obedience of child- 
sek and having gained nothing yet of the tact and grace 
Womanhood ; a creature whose hopes and thoughts are 
centred on the time when she shall be brought out, and 
~’Ve her fling of flirting and fine dresses with the rest. 
T she may be only a gauche and giggling schoolgirl, with 


a mind as narrow as her life, given up to the small in- 
trigues and scandals of the dormitory and the playground ; 
a girl who scamps her lessons and cheats her masters ; 
whose highest efforts of intellect are shown in the ciever- 
ness with which she can break the rules of the establish- 
ment without being found out; who thinks talking at 
forbidden times, peeping through forbidden windows, 
giving silly nicknames to her companions and the teachers, 
and telling silly secrets with less truth than ingenuity in 
them the greatest fun imaginable, and all the greater be- 
cause of the spice of rebellion and perversity with which 
it is dashed. Or she may be a mere tomboy regretting 
her sex and despising its restraints ; cultivating schoolboy 
slang and aping schoolboy habits; ridiculing her sisters, 
and disliked by her companions, while thinking girlhood 
a bore and womanhood a mistake in exact proportion to 
its feminality. Or she may be a budding miss, shy and 
awkward, with no harm in her and as little good —a mere 
sketch of a girl, without a line as yet made out or the 
dominant colour so much as indicated. Sometimes she is 
awkward in another way, being studious and preoccupied 
when she passes for odd and original,.and is partly feared, 
partly disliked, and wholly misunderstood by her own 
young world ; and sometimes she has a cynical contempt 
for men and beauty and pleasure and dress, when she will 
make herself ridiculous by her revolt againstall the canons 
of good taste and conventionality. But after her début in 
tattered garments of severe colours and ungainly cut, she 
will probably end her days as a frantic fashionable, the 
salvation of whose soul depends on the faultless propriety 
of her wardrobe. The eccentricities of Sweet Seventeen 
not unfrequently revenge themselves by an exactly oppo- 
site mature extravagance. But though there are enough 
and to spare of girls according to all these patterns, the 
Sweet Seventeen of one’s affections is none of them. 
And yet she is not always the same, but has her different 
presentations, her varying facets, which give her variety 
of charm and beauty. 

The best and loveliest thing about Sweet Seventeen is 
her sense of duty—for the most part a new sense. She 
no longer needs to be told what to do; she has not to be 
kept to her tasks by the fear of authority or the submis- 
sive grace of obedience; but of her own free will, be- 
cause understanding that it is her duty, and that duty is 
a holier thing than self-will, she conscientiously does 
what she does not like to do, and cheerfully gives up 
what she desires without being driven or exhorted. She 
has generally before her mind some favourite heroine in a 
girl’s novel, who goes through much painfel discipline 
and comes out all the brighter for it in the end; and she 
makes noble resolves of living as worthily as her model. 
She comforts her soul, too, with a passage from Longfel- 
low and Tennyson and the Christian Year, and learns 
long extracts from /vangeline and the IJdyls ; poetry 
having an almost magical influence over her, nearly as 
powerful as the Sunday sermons she listens to so de- 
voutly and tries so patiently to understand. For the 
first time she wakes to a dim sense of her own individu- 
ality, and confesses to herself that she has a life of her 
own apart from and extraneous to her mere family mem- 
bership. She is not only the sister or the daughter living 
with and for her parents or her brothers and sisters, but 
she is also herself, with a future of her own not to be 
shared with them, not to be touched by them. Andshe be- 
gins to have vague dreams of thisfutureandits hero, dreams 
that are as much of fairyland as if they were of the young 
prince coming over the sea in a golden boat to find the 
princess in a tower of brass waiting for him. Quite im- 
personal, and with a hero only in the clouds, yet never- 
theless these dreams are suggested by the special circum- 
stances of her life, by her favourite books or the style of 
society in which she has been placed. The young prince 
is either a beautiful and high-souled clergyman— not un- 
like the young vicar or the new curate, but infinitely 
more beautiful—an apostle in the standing collar and 
single-breasted coat of the nineteenth century ; or he is 
an artist in a velvet blouse and with flowing hair, living in 
a world of beauty such as no Philistine can imagine ; or 
he is a gallant sailor, with blue eyes and a loose necktie, 
looking up to heaven in a gale, and thinking of his 
mother and sisters at home, and of the one still more: 
beloved, when he certainly onght to be thinking of tarry! 
ropes and coarse sailcloth ; or he is a magnificent young , 
officer heading his men at a charge, and looking supremely 
well got up and handsome. Thisis the kind of future she 
dreams of when she dreams at all; which is not often. 
The reality of her mature life is perhaps a stolid country 
squire, or a prosaic City merchant without the thinnest 
thread of romance in his composition ; while her own life, 
which was to be such a lovely poem of graceful usefulness 
and heroic beauty, sinks into the prosaic routine of 
housekeeping and society, the sigh after the vanished 
ideal growing fainter and fainter as the weight of time 
and fact grows heavier. 

Married men are all sacred to Sweet Seventeen when 
she is a good girl; so are engaged men. For the matter 
of that, she believes that nothing could induce her to 
marry either a widower or one who had been already 
engaged, as nothing could induce her to marry any man 
under five feet eleven, or with a snub nose or sandy 
whiskers. Sweet Seventeen has in general the most 
profound aversion to boys. To be sure she may have 
her favourites—very few and very seldom ; but she mostly 
thinks them stupid or conceited, and resents im gartially 
either their awkward attentions to herself, or their as- 
sumptions of superiority. An abnormally ciever boy— 
the Poet Laureate or George Stephenson of his genera- 
tion—is her detestation, because he is odd and unlike 
every one else; and the one that she likes best among 
them is the school hero, who is first in the sports and 
takes all the prizes, and who goes through life loved by 
every one, and never famous. For her several brothers 
she has a range of entirely different feelings. Her 
younger schoolboy brothers she regards as the torments 
of her existence, whose unkempt hair, dirty boots, and 
rude manners are her special crosses, to be borne with 
patience, tempered by an active endeavour after reform. 
But the more advanced, and those who are older than 
herself, are her loves, for whom she has an enthusiastic 
admiration, and whose future she believes in as something 
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specially brilliant and successful. If only slightly older 
or younger than herself, she impresses them powerfully 
with the sentiment of her superiority, and patronises 
them—kindly enough, but she makes them feel the in- 
effable supremacy of her sex, and how that she by virtue 
of her womanhood is a glorified creature beside them— 
an Ariel to their Caliban. Now, too, she begins to 
speak to her mother on more equal terms ; to criticise her 
dress, and to make her understand that she considers her 
old-fashioned and inclined to be dowdy. She ties her 
bonnet-strings for her, arranges her cap, smartens up her 
old dress and compels her to buy a new one, and while 
considering her immeasurably ancient likes her to look 
nice, and thinks her in her own way beautiful. Some- 
times she opposes and quarrels with her, if the mother 
has less tact than arbitrariness. But this is not her natural 
state, for one of the characteristics of Sweet Seventeen is 
her love for her mother, and the need she feels to have 
of her better counsel and guidance ; so that if she comes 
into opposition with her it is only through extreme pain, 
and the bitter teaching of tyranny and injustice. This is 
just the age, indeed, when the mother’s influence is every- 
thing to a girl, and when a silly, an unjust, or an un- 
principled woman is the very ruin of her life’ But witha 
low or evil-natured mother we seldom see a Sweet Seven- 
teen worth the trouble of writing about ; which shows at 
least one thing—the importance of the womanly influence 
at such a time, and how perhaps so much that we blame 
in our modern girls lies to the account of their mothers. 

Great tact is required with Sweet Seventeen in such 
society as is allowed her; care to bring her out without 
obtruding her on the world, or making her forward and 
consequential, and without attracting too much attention 
to her. She is no longer a child to be shut up in the 
nursery, but she is not yet entitled to the place and con- 
sideration of a member of Society. And yet it would be 
cruel to debar her wholly from all that is going on in the 
house. 

When thrown into actualities, say when left mother- 
less, and the eldest girl of perhaps a large family, with a 
father to comfort and a young brood to see after—Sweet 
Seventeen is often very beautiful in her degree, and rises 
grandly to her position. Sometimes the burden of her 
responsibilities is too much for her tender shoulders, and 
she is overweighted and fails. Sometimes, too, she is 
tyrannical and selfish in such a position, and uses her 
power ill; and sometimes she is careless and good- 
humoured, when they all scramble up together, through 
confusion, dirt, and disorder, till the close time is over 
and they scatter themselves abroad. Sometimes she is a 
martyr, and makes herself and every one else un- 
comfortable by the perpetual demonstration of her 
martyrdom, and how she considers herself sacrificed and 
put upon. Indeed she is not unfrequently a martyr 
from other causes than heavy duties, being fond of 
adopting unworkable views, which cannot be got to run 
in the family groove anyhow. If she fal!s upon this rock 
she is in her glory ; youth being marvellously proud of 
this kind of voluntary crucifixion, and thinking itself 
especially ill-used because it must be made conformable, 
and is prevented from making itself ridiculous. But 
Sweet Seventeen is intolerant of all moral differences. 
What she holds to be right is the absolute, the one sole 
and only just law; and she thinks it tampering with sin 
to allow that any one else has an equal right with herself 
to acontrary opinion. But on the whole she is a plea- 
sant, loveable, interesting creature ; and one’s greatest 
regret about her is that she is so often in the hands of 
unsuitable guides, and that her powers and noble im- 
pulses get so stunted and shadowed by the commonplace 
training which is her general lot, and the low aims of life 
which are the only ones held out to her. 
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SHAKE the last dead blossom 

From the thorny bough ; 
Royal rose or thistle— 

Which is fairer now? 
Worst of weeds and queen of flowers, 
Pride and mock of summer hours ; 
Dry and shrivelled, old and brown— 
In the wet grass tread them down. 


Poppies, with the morning’s 

Burning beauty flushed ; 
Little-cared-for daisies, 

Used to being erushed ; 
Loveless, scentless, side by side— 
Which has now most cause for pride ? 
Dry and shrivelled, old and brown— 
In the wet grass tread them down. 


Rankly-growing nightshade, 

Child of gloom and death ; 
Lilies, white and saintly, 

With celestial breath ; 
Useless now to bless or harm, 
Vain their poison, vain their balm ; 
Dry and shrivelled, old and brown— 
In the wet grass tread them down. 


Amaranths, we fancied : 

Flowers that could not die ; 
Morning-glories, fading 

Ere their dew was dry— 
Which has now the nobler claim ? 
Which has now the prouder name? 
Dry and shrivelled, old and brown— 
In the wet grass tread them down. 


Aconite and nettle, 

Myrtle-wreath and rose, 
All, all fall together, 

When the north wind blows. 
Summer honours will not last 
After summer-time has passed ; 
Dry and shrivelled, old and brown— 
In the wet grass tread them down. 


At a wedding in a Methodist church at Jersey City re- 
cently, the organist played a selection of airs from Genévieve 
de Brabant. A New York organist played some time since 
‘‘Un Mari Sage,” from the Belle Heléne, on a similar 
occasion. His New Jersey rival cutdoes him, however, and 
encourages the bridegroom with the ‘ Pie Song. 
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. Theatres and Amusements, 


Drury LanE.—Belles of the Kitchen—(At Ten Minutes to Hight) Formosa 
—Borrowed Plumes. Seven. ck : 

ADELPH!.—Too Much of a Good Thing—(At Eight) Lost at Sea—Domestic 
Economy. Seven. j 

Srranp.—Among the Breakers—The Toodles—The Field of the Cloth of 
Gold. Half-past Seven. ; : 

Giose.—Breach of Promise—(At a Quarter-past Eight) Progress. Seven. 

Prince oF WALES’S.—Quite by Accident—(At Eight) School. Half-past 
Seven. c 

Sr. James’s.—Treasure Trove—(At Fight) She Stoops to Conquer—(At a 

uarter to Eleven) The Magic Waltz. Seven. . 

Ghar etischen and Fritzchen—(At half-past Seven) A Life Chase—(At 
Ten Minutes past Ten) Linda of Chamouni—Ballet. Seven. aT 

Lyceum.—A Romantic Attachment—(At a Quarter-past Eight) Still Waters 
Run Deep—Trying it On. Half-past Seven. _ C . 

O.ymrPic.—J aannetterd Wedding—(At a Quarter to Eight) Little Em’ly—Old 
Gooseberry. Seven. : ; 

Princess’s.—A Quiet Family—(At a Quarter to Eight) Escaped from Port- 
land—Nothing to Nurse. Seven. ; 

NEw Quemtenciiy; Arundel-street, Strand—(At Eight) The Turn of the 

ide—The § t. Seven. 

pte SoieriBtany Ticket—(At Eight) The Gamester—The Waterman. 

NEw Berne cneticnaten (At Nine) The Beast and the Beauty—Sea- 
gulls. Half-past Seven. 

Royat CwHarine-cross.—Room for the Ladies—Little Fibs—(At a 
Quarter-past Nine) Very Little Faust, and More Mephistopheles 
—An Hero for an Hour. Half-past Seven. 

RoyaAL AMPHITHEATRE AND Crrcus, HotBorn.—Equestrian Performances. 
Morning ! erformances Wednesdays and Saturdays at Half-past Two. 

CrysTaL PaLace.—Miscellaneous Entertainments. Open at Ten. 

PoLyTrcnnic.—Miscellaneous Entertamment. Open from Twelve till 
Five, and from Seven till Ten, 

Mapamu Tussaup’s,—Waxwork Exhibition. Eleven till Ten, 


CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK. 
OcroBeR 17, Sunpay.—Twenty-jirst Sunday after Trinity. 
» 18. Monday.—S¢#. Luke. 
ae 19. Tuesday.—Sun rises 6.33 A.M. 
20. Wednesday.—Full moon, 1.57 P.M. 
», 21. Thursday.—Battle of Trafalgar, 1805. 
rs) 22. Friday.—Venus sets 6.20 P.M. 
&n) 23. Saturday.—Sun sets 4.49 p.m. 
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G i et: Basket. 
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TO THE READING PUBLIC. 


Tue Lapy’s Own Paper may be obtained at the Principal Railway 
Stations, and of the Newsagents throughout the United Kingdom. In the 
event of any difficulty, copies will be sent direct from the office; single 
copies, post free, for 4d. ; three copies for 11d. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Year (post free) ...... esas sect tS. Od: 
Half a Year eos 8s. 8d. 
Quarterofa Year ,, : cevvessccedsess 49,:4d. 


*,* All Subscriptions payable in advance. Post-office Orders (on Fleet 
street), to be made payable to C. M. Jenkins, 102, Fleet-street, London. 

ALL communications intended for the Eprror should be addressed to 
him at the Publishing Office, 102, Fleet-street, E.C 


Any readers who may find a difficulty in procuring Tur 
Lapy’s Own Paper from their newsagents, or experience any 
irregularity in supply, are invited to communicate with the 
publisher. 

*, It being found impossible to get the promised banner- 
screen ready for this number, we have given in its place 
another original design, and the former will appear next week. 
Several other point-lace designs are also in the hands of the 
engraver. 
a. L. T.—We fear your dress is a hopeless case. A clever 

dyer may help you, but we doubtit. It is to be feared 

your robe, new as it is, will have to be dyed, or a new 
breadth substituted. If not quite in front of the: dress, 
perhaps a piece could be let in the whole width and part of 
the length of the skirt. The pattern of the dress you name 

did not reach us with your letter. 

ConsTANT READER.—The gentleman’s name usually precedes 
the lady’s in the marriage announcement in the papers. 

Mrs. C. I. M’M.—For the walking suit get a maroon serge or 
merino, made with a single skirt and puffed redingote, 
trimmed with pleated flounces headed by ribbon velvet. 
For the visiting suit a black gros-grain dress with two skirts 
and a belted mantle of Thibet cloth, trimmed with cro- 
cheted gimp and tassel fringe. A ball dress of deep capu- 
cine or of scabieuse silk will suit you, trimmed with black 
lace. Make with short petticoat and separate train puffed 
behind.—Wear short frizzed curls on your high forehead. 

Mrs. A. C.—Make your white piqué with gored skirt and 
short jacket trimmed with strips of embroidered muslin. 
The Hamburg embroidery will answer. Sash of black 
ribbon velvet. 

SALLiE.—A short gored skirt, very bouffant tunic, and a 
sailor jacket with revers, is a go0d style for girls of fifteen 
years. Frizzes are still worn, and are best for the young 
girl you mention. Get grey Irish poplin for evening dress. 
Trim with black and white ruches for light mourning. 

Lina.— Dresses will be worn high in the neck when winter 
sets in. The dark shades of red now fashionable will suit a 
brunette of thirty.—We cannot give you the address here 
which you desire. 

J. J.—Yes, you may make a christening robe of fine nansook, 
low baby waist, and short sleeves. The skirt is a yard 
long, the front width being sloped very narrow toward the 
belt. Tuck and puff the entire front breadth. Four rows 
of puffs and tucks extend around the skirt at the bottom. 
If you can afford it, Valenciennes insertion or needlework 
will take the place of the tucked bands. Valenciennes lace, 
embroidered edging, or a fluted ruffle, trims the neck, 
sleeves, and bottom of the skirt. 

Lortiz P. R.—Shorten your skirt, and ruffle the front gored 
width to the waist. Put velvet bows at the end of the 
ruffles, A black silk train puffed en panier would be very 
handsome with this dress, 

JaPpan.—Make your grey Japanese silk with short skirt, a 
very jaunty bouffant upper skirt, and sailor jacket with 
revers. Three pleated rufiles on lower skirt, the pleats all 
turned one way, bound and headed with blue silk. A single 
narrow ruffle on the remainder of the garment. Blue sash 
and blue cravat bow. Grey royale velvet bonnet with blue 
ostrich feather. 

Eh eereene the outdoor dress to just clear the ground. 
ae e ee and side widths of the drab poplin. Make 
the s Se rere about half a yard longer behind than 
before. The belt should have a round sash bow without 
ends. Fringe is greatly used for trimmings, also pipings of 
gros faille and satin. .A black alpaca should be plainly 
made and trimmed, as it is only a neat and plain dress. If 
for the house, make with a demi-train, with a pleated band 
sweeping down from the belt around the skirt, Revers 
waist, coat-sleeves, and white linen chemisette. Short 
skirt and basque for brown cloth suit. Trim with velvet of 
the same shade. Kid gloves of the exact shade of brown, 
Hoops will continue very small? 


JaNneY B.—Rufiles stiffened with well-boiled starch require to 
be dampened as you flute them to keep them from sticking 
to the machine. Keep a wet cloth near you with which to 
moisten about half a yard at a time as you flute it. French 
laundresses all claim to have secrets of their own about 
clear-starching, but we constantly see the old plan succeed 
as well as any new one. 5 

Mrs. H. M. F.—Single skirts flounced to the waist are 
gored with the ordinary fullness. Alpaca ruffles have the 
edge turned on top a third of an inch wide, and stitched by 
machine. The ruffle of the basque should be the same 
distance above the top rufile that the ruffles are from each 


other, 
Omr Gach IIe. 


Se ED Sees 
[For regulations, &e., see our Number for Oct. 9.] 


Autrocrapus.—I shall be glad to exchange duplicates, or, if 
preferred, to offer music, songs, stamps, crests, unset stones, 
&e. I also want scarce stamps and eccentrics.—LE Coup 
PERD. ; 

I wisu for a real sealskin jacket in thoroughly good condi- 
tion, and have many useful things I am willing to exchange 
for it. —LADYBIRD. 

J HAVE many elfective pieces of drawing-room music, by 
popular composers, which I should like to exchange for good 
standard books.—Mona. 

I nave a handsome mother-o’-pearl card case and a silver 
lever watch; my wants are an opera-glass and a Wardian case. 
—SNAPDRAGON, 

WANTED, good sacred songs. 
ballad music.—-OLp CLo’. as 

WANTED, a single perambulator in fair condition and by a 
good maker; also a garden roller. Please state wants.— 
HESTER. 

I wisu for ‘‘'Tom Brown’s School Days” and ‘‘ The Water 
Babies.” Will give either books or music. —MINTON. 


Will give instrumental and 


We have forwarded letters to ‘* Tiny.” 


Che Lady's Olu Aaper. 
' SATURDAY, OCTOBER 16, 1869. 


THERE are many disadvantages connected with life 
in a great city, and not the least of these, at least as 
regards families, is the difficulty of procuring genuine 
milk at areasonable price. ‘London milk” has, perhaps, 
supplied more scope for humorous sallies on the part of 
the comic writers than any other subject, but it would 
seem that it is at the present moment really no laugh- 
ing matter. We have always been accustomed to 
look upon the sky-blue compound supplied to us as 
at the best of dubious worth, and perhaps the only 
thing which has made it tolerable has been the difti- 
culty, if not absolute impossibility, of obtaining a 
better article, and our happy ignorance of its compo- 
nent parts. Now, however, comes a revelation which 
is anything but reassuring, especially to those who are 
compelled to bring up their little ones “by hand.” 
Dr. Whitmore, Medical Officer of Health for Maryle- 
bone, in his monthly report to the Vestry, refers to 
the foot and mouth disease among cattle. Of 464 
cows in Marylebone at the present time, 310 have 
been attacked by the disease, to which may be 
added some thirty-five or forty others that were re- 
moved either on the first appearance of symptoms or 
soon after recovery. Happily, the disease is seldom 
fatal, the animals for the most part recovering in 
about ten days or a fortnight from the time of the 
symptoms first appearing. It caused, however, serious 
pecuniary loss to the cowkeepers, owing to the great 
diminution, and, in severe cases, almost total suspen- 
sion, of the milk secretion during the whole period of 
the disease, and for a considerable time afterwards. 
Cows which before the disease were giving fifteen and 
twenty quarts of milk per day, were now giving only 
eight or twelve quarts, two months after apparent 
recovery ; and now, mark the result as regards the 
public. The secretion of milk does not stop altogether, 
except in the more severe cases, and most cowkeepers 
“frankly admit that this milk is mixed with that 
from healthy cows, and sold to their customers ; the 
probability, therefore, is that the inhabitants, not only 
of Marylebone, but of all other districts of London, 
have been drinking milk from infected animals for 
some time past.” How cheering ! 


There is a peculiar interest attached to the present 
journey of that queen of the fashionable world, the 
Empress of the French. Her Majesty’s tours hitherto 
have been official. The world’s stage has never seen 
her otherwise than by and with her lord—one with 
him at home and abroad. And now once more she is 
off on her travels, but this time alone, and why? One 
of her longings remained yet unsatisfied, a pledge un- 


fulfilled. The wife of a man who formerly aspired to 
the title of ‘ Protector of the Holy Places,” the 
Empress promised to herself a visit to Rome and 
Jerusalem as the great crowning joy of her existence. 
It is even recorded that, when the height of her 
ambition was to give an heir to her husband’s throne, 
the pious lady “ registered a vow to heaven,” after the 
manner of those of her faith and country, that her 
thanks should be rendered on the threshold of the 
most venerated shrines in Italy and Palestine. Poli- 
tical obstacles, it has been confidently repeated, stood 
in the way of the long-contemplated pilgrimage ; but 
at length the royal lady goes forth to fulfil her vow, 


and by this time has arrived at Constantinop!e, a 
halting place on the journey. On her way thit of 
she has stayed two days at Venice—thatancient gate E 
the Orient world, and the Venetians have done honot 
to themselves and their illustrious guest by two © 
those magnificent fétes peculiar to their venerable a 
picturesque city. ‘The first was given on Monday a 
week, the second, given on the Wednesday night, P@ 
took of the nature of a farewell entertainment, as - 
Empress proceeded on her voyage to Constantinople oad 
the following day. These entertainments are called a 
nades; they commence at eight o’clock and last at ae 
until midnight. In the present case two floating temples 
covered with mirrors, and gildings, and shrubs, ee 
towed by many rowers, conveyed, one an a 
orchestra, the other a full choir of singers, to t si 
neighbourhood of the Imperial yacht, where, after Be q 
forming several pieces of music, the conductors of 8° 
Jétes invite their guests to accompany them in thei 
progress along the Grand Canal as far as the Rialto. 
Both these floating temples burn enormous quantile 
of blue, red, and green fires, so that both themselves 
aud the sides of the canal, and all the boats whic : 
throng it, are profusely illuminated, and the churene 
and palaces on the canal itself and every effective 
point of view respond to these lights by lights of thet 
own, so that the scene is brilliant beyond descriptio™ 
Seen in the daytime, most of the palaces, which, bie 
as Canaletti painted them, look unfurnished or dilap¥ 
dated, have now rather a deserted, woe-begone, not to 
say shabby, appearance; but in the glare of thes? 
coloured lights all the effects of time or neglect ate 
obliterated, and only the magnificence of the desigh® 
and their exquisite proportions are revealed. One 
thus sees Venice not only as it might in its best da)® 
have been, but very much better than it ever really 
was, and on these two last occasions no circumstance 
has been wanting which could conduce to render th? 
spectacle effective. 


The Empress of the French, before finally prepav!2S 
for her journey to the East, made a short trip, and 1” 
the course of it visited Lyons, the second city ° 
France as regards wealth and luxury. We referre 


at the time to the halt at this city, and we return 1 
the subject now simply to describe for the benefit ° 
the curious the sumptuous apartments in which the 
Royal party were lodged. The city of Lyons has the 
exceptional luxury of possessing magnificent apart 
ments in its Hétel de Ville, designed solely for th? 
reception of its sovereigns when they sojourn there 
In the other cities the Emperor lodges at the prefec- 
ture, where the prefect gives up his rooms to 1m: 
The Empress’s apartments at Lyons consist of an ante 
chamber, a boudoir, a large salon, and two immens? 
chambers, one designed for herself and the other for 
the Emperor; with a number of bedrooms for the 
personages of her household. This time the Prince 
Imperial occupied the Emperor’s chamber. It is ful 
nished with light green Lyons damask hangings 2?! 
ebony furniture. The bed is in an alcove, and ¥® 
placed lengthwise, contrary to the etiquette of olden 
times, which required that the sovereign’s bed shou 
always stand with the head to the wall. Itis covere 
with green damask, and has green damask and moder? 
guipure curtains. Over against the bed are two w}? 
dows, between which is a large ebony armoire & glace, 
with green curtains inside. The panels of the doors are 
decorated with exquisite paintings, representing fruits, 
flowers, grasses, and foliage. A single portrait 18 
seen, that of the Prince Imperial at ten ; and a marV® 
of workmanship, for this portrait is woven in silk, 2? : 
not painted by hand. It is a specimen of what Lyo” 
can doin this line. The Moquette carpet is green 
with bouquets. The mantel is beautiful, it is of ver” 
antique, with elaborately chiseled white marble oe 
ments. Upon it stands a fine Louis XIII. clock, t : 
only ancient piece of furniture in the room, with can 
delabra to match. The Empress’s chamber is only 
separated from that of the Emperor by a boudoi, © 
little oblong room hung with white damask, ne 
brocaded with cherry and green. The chamber of ¢ 2 ; 
Empress has sky-blue and white hangings, and ae 
wood furniture with gilded bronze ornaments. 
tween the windows stands a beautiful marquet'y 
armoire a glaces. To the left of this, in front of oe 
window, is a duchesse toilet-table, trimmed with wht 
muslin and guipure, with curtains looped back 


from 
the mirror by blue bows, and gold and silver candle- 


5 : 5 - «1, qittle 
sticks. Before the other window is an exquisite jitt 


desk. The mantel, borne up by white marble Cue 
is finely chiseled and very beautiful; on the, A 
broad slab stands a white marble clock supporting 


r c : vold 
silver Venus on the shell, in reduced size. ‘The as 
and silver candelabra represent bunches of flov : 


OS ese 
The bed, in an alcove like that of the Emperor,” 4 
arve 


blue and white damask ; the bedstead is of oa de 
rosewood and ebony, with garlands of flowers 10 Bets 


bronze. The carpet has a blue ground, with pe _ 
of roses. The salon is in rich cherry, white, and Bey 
lampas. No one usually enters these apartments, 


: -or aD 
being kept exclusively for the use of the Emperor ® 


Impress. 2 


A wild and silly tale comes from Germany, on 


gested apparently by the partial success of Mrs. Sto 


a . 
esog tials 


OctopER 16, 1869.] 
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Se att os Se en 
eee — oO eeGeeeee——— SSS 


Seeeaye in this country and America. A great poet’s 
reput, 7 again assailed, but this time it is his literary 
bet a 200; not his morality. The victim this time is 
as = 3 the accuser Herr Hermann Grimm. The 
. slle 1s completed by the fact that the accuser is a 
Iter sufficiently distinguished (from the literary house 
a lady 
hes ully imposed upon by the poet. But Gocthe 
tnt ae come out so bad a person as Byron. He 
P!Y appears as a tremendous imposter. He never 

° half the delicate gems which pass current 
us, It is possible he never wrote the aust 
Wilhelm Meister, that as a critic he was a 
a tyro, and that somebody else dictated his 
fs er: For this is the age of peaching, and everybody 
ound out, and all the world’s work turns out to 

© been done by somebody else. The way in which 
ecm made his touching discovery, and the evidence 
“© adduces in support not only of what he regards as 
’ct, but also what he puts forth as deduction only, 
Be among the marvels of this marvellous age. It is 
Grimm 
80t the story from an old lady, who had been young 
she pretty, and an actress, and knew Goethe when 
mans these. This old lady—Marianne von Wille- 
~'—1s historically associated with Goethe in fact. 
len she first made his acquaintance he was sixty- 
Cur years old, and they corresponded down to the 
Well, after Goethe had passed away, 
"Imm and the lady on one occasion had a spoony 


Wr 


ph Grimm) and that there is a Jady in the case 
(reads 


Wrote 
as | 
or 


av: 


all so wonderfully shadowy and moonshiny. 


and 


Poet’s death. 


all 


the 


Srand discovery came about thus :— 


Tremember distinctly (Grimm writes) one evening when we 
CG. een walking together in the flower-garden talking of 
wcthe ; the clouds were gathering in the west, foretelling 
d Weather, and a sighing wind was passing over the fields. 
Now not how it was that Goethe’s words from the ‘‘ Wes- 
tlichen Divan,” ‘‘Ach, um deine feuchten Schwengen, 
est, wie sehr ich dich beneide,” came into my mind, and as 

© walked along I repeated them half to myself. Marianne 
od still, looked at me for a while with her bright 
Tak Moving grey-blue eyes, and said, ‘‘Stop; what 
€S you repeat that poem?” ‘‘Oh, it just came to 

~ So vividly,” I answered: ‘‘it is one of Goethe’s most 
utiful ones.” Marianne still continued to look at me, as if 
© Wanted to say something, but could not make up her mind 
With, 8o, ‘*T will tell you something,” I called out suddenly, 
— out knowing how I came to doit: ‘‘ This poem is yours 
you made it !” This supposition was, after all, not so very 
oe out of the way. That part of the ‘ Divan” is almost 
; lrely kept up like a duet, and I knew besides what a large 
are Marianne had had, generally speaking, in the production 
€se poems. ‘* You must not tell it to anybody,” she 
“fan again, after a time, holding out her hand to me. ‘‘ Yes, 
yt make those verses.” And yet it was a surprise to me. 
© then ended the conversation, and the next morning was 


tig 


sh 
t 


the day of her departure. 


t will be noticed that the suggestion that Frau von 
hj illemer wrote the poem came from Hermann Grimm 
en ueelf, and the old lady adopted the idea with the 

“lerity of a “ happy thought.” What will be the 


®xt discovery ? 


THE Inverness Courier—in noticing the announce- 
“Ut made in our “ Jottings” last week of an auto- 
estaphy of that celebrated lady, Flora Macdonald, 
Scryer of Prince Charles, which has been carefully 

feed in the family record chest, and is now pre- 
aRene for publication by Mr. Nimmo, of Edinburgh—- 

‘erves that none of our Scottish historians or topo- 
4phers who explored so minutely the wanderings 

Vicissitudes of Charles Edward, seem to have been 

R are of the existence of the above manuscript. 
. Ya—or Flory, as she signed her name in her mar- 

: had a singular and romantic career, 
if she recorded fully. her own trials and the state 

he Highlands in the middle of last century, her 
diography cannot fail to possess interest. She 

~* In her twenty-fourth year when she gallantly 
d her own freedom to preserve that of Prince 
les. By the Jacobites of that day she was idolised. 
th Tivate subscription was opened for her, which soon 

“Uunted to 1,500/., and she sat to Allan Ramsay for 

: Portrait, still preserved in Oxford. The features 

€cidedly Celtic—the complexion dark, contrasting 
= he ample white rose that decorates the bust. 
w,, Vell and Johnson describe her in 1773 as a little 


*8e contract 


of ¢ 


Vigk 

Chan 
; p 
Vith t 


Man of genteel appearance and pleasing address. 


“n she returned, the heroine of the day, to the 


b 'ghlands, her society was courted by all classes, and 


‘Shlander in countenance, figure, dress, and speech. 
tiga: do not seem to have gone prosperously with 
to 3 and in 1774 Flora and her husband emigrated 
bury ee Carolina. When the war broke out, Kings- 
byt Joined the Royalist forces, was taken prisoner, 
C,,,eSained his liberty, and served with the 84th in 
ada. They returned, and it is related that the 
tack Mm which Flora and her husband sailed was 
hero: ed by a French privateer, and while the Celtic 
Sha Ze stood on deck bravely animating the seamen, 
§ eas thrown down and one of her arms broken. 
dep Was destined, however, to die at home at last, 
Shy “Ung in her sixty-eighth year, in 1790, and her 

d €ing formed of part of the sheets in which 
harles slept at Kingsburgh. Here are 
p for romantic biography! The hairbreadth 
*S of the royal wanderer—the state of the High- 


“ings 


‘, and then a spoony walk in the garden ; and then 


Ween three and four years afterwards she gave her 
to young Kingsburgh, who was the model of a 


the Atlantic and the subsequent American war—the 


perilous return to Britain—and the final ten years of 


peace while all was changing in the Highlands and 
Islands, and the old race was disappearing from the 
Jand—such are the striking events in the life of Flora 
Macdonald. —_———. 


Professor Blackie, so well known and generally 
honoured “across the border,” has been speaking at 
Oban, and in the course of his eloquent address made 
the following pointed reference to the woman’s rights 
question: Though St. Paul (he said) with his usual 
good sense, gave his decided verdict of disapproval 
against exhibitions of female eloquence in the church, 
a prohibition justified by the then social position and 
culture of women and partly by the quality of retiring 
modesty that nature has stamped upon the sex, it 
admits of no dispute that the same element of respect 
for individuality which forced Christianity to work 
towards the final emancipation of the slave, impelled 
its professors inevitably in the direction of elevating 
the social condition of women. In this noble work it 
had already been anticipated by Plato, but what Plato 
only conceived in theory—and conceived in such a 
fashion as to render the realisation of his notions 
supremely ridiculous, it has been the glory of Chris- 
tianity, in a greater or Jess degree of adequacy, to 
establish in every country in Europe. And so far as 
there is any justice in the charge of the social oppres- 
sion of the weaker sex, recently put forth by a distin- 
guished philosopher of the Utilitarian school, it is not 
from the professor of an intelligent and enlightened 
Christianity that he has reason to expect any hostility 
to his views. It is the acknowledged glory and boast 
of the Christian religion to have given a just promi- 
nence to the more gentle and feminine virtues ; pious 
women, with a tact not inferior to their zeal, have 
again and again done distinguished service in the his- 
tory of the Church ; and not the least effective part of 
the quiet work in the evangelisation of the masses is 
at present performed by persons of that sex. The 
Church, therefore, has every reason to show itself 
grateful to women; and, whatever laws of unjust and 
unequal operation as affecting the social position of 
the sex can be pointed out, the sentiment of Christian 
people will naturally vote for its repeal. It is another 
thing, however, altogether to say that women should be 
systematically encouraged and incited to march into 
domains from which they are excluded, not by the 
arbitrary statutes of man, but by the eternal verities 
of the universe. A woman is naturally as different 
from a man asa flower from a tree; she has more 
beauty and more fragrance, but less strength. She 
will be fitted for the rough and thorny walk of the 
masculine professions when she has got a rough beard, 
a brazen front, and a hard skin, but not sooner. 
Whatever art she can practise without offence to her 
natural delicacy and grace, let her practise it by all 
means; I would have no conventional restrictions ; 
and specially I am of opinion that women could prac- 
tise many branches of medicine with no small benefit 
both to themselves and to the community. But the 
idea that, by the necessary laws of social progress, a 
woman shall gradually walk into the rough wilderness 
hitherto occupied by males ; that she shall show face 
amid the brazen bray of party politics, and cause her 
fine fingers to bleed by grasping the prickly thorns of 
the law, is a conceit worthy to have been born in that 
crude country beyond the Atlantic, where all sorts of 
social monstrosities delight to press forward into the 
glare of a shameless publicity. Woman is not natu- 
rally made either for social strife or for cool command ; 
the moment she usurps masculine functions, she dis- 
owns her own special excellence, and degrades herself 
just as much as a man would do who should occupy 
himself with amusements and occupations in their 
nature essentially feminine. To be altogether equal 
to a man, a woman must be altogether unsexed, and 
commit murder, not like Lady Macbeth, on a crowned 
king’s head, but on herself, the crown of all creation 
for every most attractive loveliness and grace. 


Miss Ann Dickinson, a famous American strong: 
minded advocate of all sorts of “reform,” and one of 
the best of the many female orators in the United 
States, has lately been making “the grand tour” by 
way of the Pacific Railway. She, of course, did not 
omit to visit Salt Lake City, and what she saw and 
heard in that abode of the saints so filled her with 
wrath and grief that upon reaching San Francisco she 
incontinently called a public meeting at one of the 
theatres, on Sunday evening, and in a speech two 
hours’ long fulminated at the Mormons in her most 
impassioned style. A San Francisco journal con- 
tains a report of the speech, some portions of 
which are very interesting. Salt Lake City, Sodom 
and Gomorrah as it is, at first charmed her: “A 
beautiful town indeed it is, with its broad, cool, clean 
streets, with its little streams of water in all their 
mountain freshness and icy coolness, so pure and clear 
that one may stoop down and get a most refreshing 
drink of the purest water from the gutter itself... 
In Salt Lake there is no noise, no drunkenness, no 


lands while society yet retained some of the picturesque 
features of clanship—the emigrant voyage across 


There are no churches but one, and what a one is that. 
The children you see playing in the streets are de- 
based, wretched, unhealthy-looking.” At the first 
Mormon house which Miss Dickinson visited there were 
one husband and three wives. When they entered 
the room “they slunk in with a debased, servile air, 
looking like tolerated slaves.” One of them had six 
children, another twelve, and the other fifteen, but 
half of all of them were dead, “and when I looked at 
the other half,” says Miss Dickinson, “and saw the 
wretched, unhealthy creatures, I cried, ‘My God, the 
hand of death is on them, too.’” Her next visit was 
to the theatre, where she expected to be “ disgusted,” 
and was “more than that. There were women all 
around me, and I would see one man here and 
another there, and cach bending over his ten or fifteen 
wives.” 


Books. 
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To Tinsley’s Magazine for October (18, Catherine-street) 
we have already directed the attention of our readers by 
our reference to the article on ‘‘ Semi-detached Wives.” 
We may, however, just notice in passing that the number 
also contains a well-written article on ‘‘The Decline of 
the Drama,” and a landscape drawing, more than ordi- 
narily pleasing, even for this magazine, strong as it gene- 
rally is in rural scenery. Here is the poem that accom- 
panies it :— 

A PARABLE FROM NATURE, 
A little rillet runs along, 
By bridges of a dockleaf spanned ; 
To wave the grasses scarcely strong, 
And murmuring a humble song, 
It steals along the land. 


It widens by the village green, 

Where o’er its breadth a plank is thrown ; 
And nothing dims its silver sheen, 
As hedgerows fresh it flows between, 

And wanders on alone. 


But broader, broader, broader still, 
It flows along to busy towns ; 
The crowded docks its waters fill— 
And who can recognise the rill 
That pratiled o’er the downs ? 


O, peaceful, happy country life, 

Trees, lakes, and mountains for thy friends, 
Must thou go forth to toil and strife— 
To face a world with troubles rife ? 

And who knows how it ends ? 


Take heart ! The rillet on the hill, 
By that deep peacefulness enfurled, 


Had its appointed place to fill, 
And, guided by a higher will, 
Works for anobler world. 


Therefore, go forth thy course to run— 
To labour thine appointed span : 

Since, not to slumber in the sun, 

But work where noble work is done, 
Was cast the life of man. 


Belgravia (Warwick Honse, Paternoster-row) has been 
making decided advances in its engravings of late, and is 
now not only one of the best written but best illustrated 
magazines of the day. The current part contains four 
full-page plates on toned paper, and at least three out of 
the four are above the average of serial illustrations. 
Louis Huard’s drawing, ‘‘ Malediction,” has force and 
individuality, and R.P. Leitch’s ‘‘In the Valleys” ex- 
hibits many pretty touches and much quaint, rustic 
beauty. The literary contents include, in addition to the 
main stories (“‘My Enemy’s Daughter,” by the way, is 
concluded this month, and will be succeeded by a story 
by Percy Fitzgerald), a pleasant little sketch by T. H. S. 
Escott, ‘‘Ghosts of the Season ;” the continuation of 
‘London Theatres and London Actors;” ‘‘In_ the 
Heart of the Ardennes,” by Florence Marryatt; besides a 
fair allowance of poetry, and the usual padding. 

The Leisure Hour and Sunday at Home (Tract Society) 
are average parts, both as regards letterpress and illus- 
trat‘ons, but contain little demanding special honourable 
mention. ‘The latter supplies a short, readable paper on 
Lady Canning’s Memorial that may interest any ladies 
who may not be familiar with more exhaustive accounts. 

Cassell’s Magazine (Cassell, Petter, and Galpin) has an 
illustrated article, already referred to in our columns, on 
the History of the Bonnet, and a readable sketch of St. 
James’s Palace; the illustrations are also for the 
most part excellent this month. The Quiver (same 
publishers) gives as its frontispiece a drawing by Ed- 
ward Hughes, illustrative of a passage the lead- 
ing story, ‘‘In Duty Bound,” that in its suggestive force 
and truthfulness to nature makes some amends for the 
weak scratchings that im more than one instance accom- 
pany the shorter stories. A hard-handed son of toil, but 
a ‘true Nature’s gentleman ” withal, is seated in a third- 
class carriage, opposite a poorly but neatly dressed 
woman, with a tear-dimmed face, who holds her little 
daughter to her bosom. The following quotation will 
explain the rest : ‘‘ You look quite fagged out, ma’am 
let me hold the child !” 

Ladies interested in the question of sisterhoods, that is 
now creating a good deal of discussion in certain circles, 
may spend a profitable half-hour over an article on the 
subject in the Christian World Magazine (Clark and Co., 
13, Fleet-street). The writer thinks that if the promoters 
of the new Evangelical Sisterhood will be content with 
family discipline and simple Christian worship, denounc- 
ing in practice as well as in theory all ecclesiastical rule, 
all sectarian bigotry, all approach to asceticism, they may 
succeed in doing an infinity of good, unalloyed by the 
evil which has so far distinguished all prior movements of 
the kind. Happy Hours (same publishers) contains 
numerous simple stories for the little ones, in addition to 


gambling, no riots, but order and quiet day and night. | a fair share of stronger meat for adults. 
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The St. James’s Magazine (49, Essex-street, Strand) 
keeps pace with the times, as witness the articles in the 
current number. ‘The Stage of To-day” is principally 
devoted to aconsideration of Formosa and Mr. Bouci- 
cault’s other recent dramas; then we have ‘‘Stowe v. 
Byron,” ‘‘ The Byrons and their Latest Biographers,” and 
‘A Novel of the Period.” The caricatures misnamed 
‘“‘ Cabinet Portraits ” are continued, as well as the ‘‘ Political 
Summary of the Month.” The frontispiece is a charming 
‘bit ” of country, and merits a word of praise. 

The Club Magazine (49, Essex-street) is the first number 
issued by the ‘‘ amateur authors” of whom we spoke a 
few weeks ago. As first numbers go it is more than 
satisfactory, but we fear it has many difficulties to con- 
tend against ere it will have firmly established itself. 

The Animal World (Partridge) is the first issue of a 
‘¢ monthly advocate of humanity,” to be sustained by the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. It is 
published at 2d., and consists of prose and verse, and 
bold illustrations, original and selected, bearing upon the 
objects of the Association. If kept up to the present 
standard it should succeed, with such help in the way of 
‘‘ push” as an influential society should be able to give 
to it. 

The Victoria Magazine (Princes-street, W.) contains a 
noticeable article on ‘‘ Girlhood : its Idleness,” besides 
the usual ‘‘ Miscellanea,” on subjects more or less 
interesting to ladies. 

The Britannia (199, Strand) under the rather mislead- 
ing title of ‘‘The Scandal of the Day,” sets forth its 
views on the marriage question, and draws a picture of 
the decline of marriage in the middle and upper classes 
that is anything but cheerful. The remedy is to be 
brought forward in a future paper. In other respects 
the number is scarcely an average one, if we except the 
excellent illustrations. 

We have also received the following, but space compels 
us to be brief in our notices: Girl of the Period Miscellany, 
as bright and amusing as ever in its illustrations (183, 
Strand) ; The Churchman’s Shilling Magazine (Houlston 
and Wright); The Student and Intellectual Observer 
(Groombridge), containing a chapter, with illustrations 
and acoloured plate, on Ladies’ Costumes in France in the 
Sixteenth and beginning of the Seventeenth Centuries ; 
Good W ords (Strahan and Co.); Aunt Judy’s Maguzine (Bell 
and Daldy) ; Golden Hours and The Missing Link Maga- 
gine (Macintosh), the former showing a decided improve- 
ment in its illustrations this month; Merry and Wise 
and The Mother’s Friend (Hodder and Stoughton) : The 
Populur Educator, Part 23 (Cassell), is thoroughly-well 
sustained. 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE LADY’S LIBRARY. 


Aunt Judy’s Christmas Volume, 1869, 5s., cloth. 

Bowman’s Chapters in the Life of Elsie Ellis, crown 8vo, 8s. 6d., cloth. 
Brisbane’s Early Years of Alexander Smith, 12mo, 4s. 6d,, cloth. 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress in Words of One Syllable, square, 3s, 6d., el. 
Children’s Hour Annual, 4th Series, 12mo, 5s., cloth. 

Dixon’s (W. H.) Her Majesty’s Tower, Vol. IL, Svo, 15s., cloth. 

Doctor Syntax’s Three Tours, illustrated, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d., cloth. 
Ellis’s Manual of Diseases of Children, crown 8vo, 6s , cloth, 

Hole’s Book about Roses, How to Grow, etc., 7s. 6d,, cloth. 

Household Words, Vol, V.. 8vo, 3s. 6d., cloth 

Infant Life, its Nature and Care, by E.N.G., 18mo, 1s., cloth, sewed. 
Mayhew’s Magic of Kindness, 3s. 6d., cloth. 

Russeli’s Visit of Prince and Princess of Wales to the East, 21s., cloth. 
Shirley’s Golden Gleanings, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d., cloth. 

Social Fetters, by Mrs. Edwin James, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d., cloth. 

Thomas’s (Armie) Only Herself, 3 vols., crown 8vo, 31s. 6d., cloth, 
Trimmer’s Story of the Robins, new edition, iilustrated, 12mo, 3s. 6d., cl. 
Woodfords (The), 12mo, 2s 6d., cloth gilt. 

World of Wonders, royal 8vo, 7s. 6d., cloth. 


Dotv Dusic, 


INSTRUMENTAL AND DANCE MUSIC. 


‘¢ Formosa Quadrille.” By W.C. Levey. Illustrated. 
(Ashdown and Parry, Hanover-square, W.) 

“ Jeunesse Dorée.”? Galop de Concert, pour piano. 
Par Sydney Smith. (Ashdown and Parry.) 

*¢ Autumnal Tints.” Morceau Elégant, pour piano. 
Par Sydney Smith. (Ashdown and Parry). 

“‘L’Elisire d’? Amore.” Grand fantasia, sur lopera de 
Donizetti. Pour piano. Par Sydney Smith. (Ashdown 
and Parry.) 

‘¢ Mendelssohn’s Hymn of Praise.”’ Second Paraphrase 
for the pianoforte, by Sydney Smith. (Ashdown and 
Parry,) 

Formosa QuapDRILLE.—This spirited quadrille, by W. 
C. Levey, the talented musical director of Drury-lane 
Theatre, is founded on airs introduced into Boucicanlt’s 
now notorious drama of the same name, and its frontis- 
piece represents the last scene of the play, the well-con- 
tested struggleontheriver. Mr. Levey was evidently in high 
spirits when he composed this piece, for the music is of 
the most dashing, sparkling kind, and, like the drama 
that has inspired it, presents more than one telling climax. 
It is unusually simple withal, so that those who may wish 
for an animated set of figures, that require more of dash in 
the delivery than skilful manipulation of the key-board, 
cannot do better than possess themselves of Mr. Levey’s 
latest contribution to popular dance music. 

JxunessE Dorre.—It is some time since we met with 
a galop at once so thoroughly gay, pleasant, and original 
as this. It may appear at first glance rather more difficult 
to master than the mewbers of the galop family ordinarily 
are, but it is not really so. It is in D flat major, and 
present passages not only of force and brilliancy, but 
even great beauty. Mr. Smith proves himself as good an in- 
atromentalist as he is a musician. 

AvTumMNaL Tinrs,—Mr. Sydney Smith has in this in- 
stance treated his theme popularly rather than ex- 
haustively, the piece being really what is claimed for it 
on the title-page, a morceau élégant for the piano. It is 
moderately difficult, mostly in A flat, and five flats, re- 
quiring sufficient practice to give a zest to its per- 
formance, and the principal melody is striking and beau- 
tiful, calling up just such pleasant, hopeful thoughts as 
are apt to be suggested by a bright, glowing evening in 
early autumn, before the pensiveness hag merged into 
misty sadness, or the year has donned its many-coloured 
robe for the sombreness of advancing age. 
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L’ExisirE p’AMorE.—There is an indescribable charm 
about this piece that should speedily render it popular in 
the drawing-room. The melodies of Donizetti’s favourite 
opera are of the freshest, brightest, and most refined 
order, winning the attention as does the clear, musical 
murmur of the mountain stream, the sparkle of the 
cascade, or the trill of the birds in early spring, and Mr. 
Sydney Smith has not spoilt them by any unnecessary 
‘* sky-rockets” or torturing variations. The piece is 
animated and pleasant throughout, moderately difficult, 
but never formidable even in the passages requiring the 
most taste and elasticity of touch for their effective in- 
terpretation. 

SEconpD ParAPpHRASE ON MENDELSSOHN’s Hymn oF 
Pratsz.—If the first paraphrase was anything like the 
present in excellence we are not at all surprised that it 
should have proved successful, and that the author should 
have been induced to return to the rich mine whence he 
had borne away so much of suggestive beauty and 
grandeur of thought. This second paraphrase opens with 
the chorale, ‘‘ Let all men praise the Lord ”—a fine, 
inspiriting theme, which is succeeded by ‘‘ Praise thou 
the Lord, O my spirit;” then comes the beautiful air, 
“He counteth all your sorrows,” closing with a burst of 
harmony, the chorus, “ The night is departing.” 
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OLYMPIC THEATRE. 


Tus little theatre was reopened on Saturday evening, 
under the management of Mr. W. H. Liston (formerly of 
the Queen’s Theatre, Long-acre), the duties of stage 
direction being entrusted to Mrs. Liston—better known 
to the playgoing world as Miss Maria Simpson. From the 
time of Madame Vestris, when the highest order of taste 
prevailed throughout the theatre, this establishment, in 
its renovated form, has never assumed such an agreeable 
aspect, both before and behind the curtain, as it did on 
Saturday night. The theatre bas been entirely redeco- 
rated, and the embellishments, which before were of the 
simplest and most inexpensive kind, are now composed of 
delicate white and the richest gold. The accommodation 
for visitors in the shape of stall and dress-circle chairs is 
of the most liberal kind, and the box fronts and curtains 
are composed of rich crimson satin. Indeed, all parties 
concerned in the task of brightening the interior of the 
building have fulfilled their duty with an amount of zeal 
and good taste which has produced a most agreeable 
result ; and the theatre may now be fairly described as 
one of the most elegant and convenient in the metropolis. 

The performances on the opening night commenced 
with a little musical farce called Jeannette’s Wedding, but 
the great attraction of the evening was the dramatic 
version, by Mr. Andrew Halliday, of Dickens’s celebrated 
story of ‘‘ David Copperfield,” under the title of Little 
Lm’ly. The skill and judgment betrayed by Mr. Halli- 
day in his rendering of Sir Walter Scott’s ‘* Fortunes of 
Nigel” at Drury-lane last year have stood him in good 
stead on the present occasion, and he has produced a 
most meritorious contribution to dramatic literature. He 
has most laudably contrived to adhere as closely as pos- 
sible to the design and meaning of the author, and has 
always preserved the original text, except in particular 
instances where the exigencies of the stage rendered trifling 
alterations indispensable. The chief interest of the piece 
is centred in the love of Dan’l Peggotty for his little niece 
Em’ly, and the distressful condition to which her con- 
fiding nature has reduced her. These two characters 
were played by Mr. Emery and Miss Patti Josephs; 
and it would have been difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to select two artists more essentially quali- 
fied, in most respects, to represent them. After the 
intimation that the adapter has adhered closely 
to the original, it would be altogether superfluous to 
enter into any detail of a story which is familiar to every 
reader and every playgoer. The piece was, as it deserved 
to be, thoroughly well received, and its success was 
greatly promoted by the effective scenery of Mr. John 
Johnson and assistants. The view of Canterbury Cathe- 
dral by night and the picture of the shipwreck are 
amongst the most striking instances vf pictorial display 
which the stage has presented for a long time past ; and 
the artist was well deserving of the applause he received. 
All the principal performers, as well as the author or 
adapter, were called before the curtain, and the drama of 
Little Em’ly was generally regarded as stamped with 
those excellences which,tend to constitute a permanent 
attraction. 


PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 


This elegant house also opened its doors for the winter 
season on. Saturday night, and with an adaptation, under 
the title of Escaped from Portland, of the famous French 
melodrama of Le Mangeur de I’er. We cannot, however, 
congratulate with any warmth either the translator or the 
public on the result. The fact is, there are plays, and 
this is one of them, that are not adaptable. They will not 
be transplanted. Destroy their nationality and you de- 
stroy their vigour, their beauty, their very life. 

The French play is full of romantic intrigue, and abounds 
—rather too richly, we are free to confess—in love and 
murder ; but the characters are admirably drawn, the in- 
cidents are contrived and developed with surprising inge- 
nuity, and nothing can exceed the skill displayed in the 
general conduct of the story, the interest accumulating 
with each successive scene, and the main problem of the 
plot remaining unsolved until within a moment of the 
falling of the curtain. ‘Thus the curiosity of the audience 
is kept on the alert to the last. Phenix Porion, the prison- 
bursting “‘ forcat”’ escaped from Brest, whose sobriquet of 
the ‘‘ Iron-eater” gives its title to the play, is not a cha- 
racter of the first consequence in the original drama. The 
most important personage is Diana, a young woman of 
aristocratic birth, reduced to the condition of a dame de 
compagnie, whois accessory to the murder, by means of a 
poisonous, scent-bottle of the Duchesse de Blamont, the 
lady in whose service she is, and at whose hands she has 
received the greatest kindness. 


The incentive to the | 


upon. be 
the affec- 
est son, 


crime is ambition, Diana having set her heart 
coming a duchess, and for that end ensnaring 
tions, first of the duke and afterwards of his eld ble. 
whose alliance she deems on reflection the more elig? aly 
All goes well with her for a time, but she finds a dea eA 
foe in the duke’s daughter Blanche, whose character 
elaborated by the French dramatist with the Pe g 
polish and precision. Nothing can be more st?! a 
than the dénouement. Diana is on the point of athe 
the sommet revé of all her hopes. Clad 1, bri 
array, she is already on the way to the altar with 
affianced. The marriage bells are ringing, 
thing wears a bright and festive appearance ; 
dience partaking the gladness of the occasion, |, 
thanks to the craft of the playwright, they. ha 
no suspicion of the guilt of the heroine, when the : e 
geur de Fer” enters in disguise, and, under the Pn 
text of offering a wedding gift, presents the bride wife 
a gorgeous necklace. She puts it on, and the tide of 4 
ebbs fast—for the fatal gift is poisoned. ‘ihen comes “. 
interview, wrought out with marvellous dramatic Powe) 
between Blanche and Diana, the former harrow1ng t 
conscience of the dying woman with sallies of bitter ironys 
till the poisoner, unable to endure her fierce satire, 2V° . 
her guilt, exclaiming with her last breadth, ‘‘ Tu Ta 
taisez vous; jel’aituée !” Phenix, whose houris also com's 
is marched off to his doom and the curtain falls ; the Pro 
cureur du Roi, with a true Frenchman’s love of sentime™ Z 
giving to the closing scene the grace of a thoroug, 
characteristic reflection—‘‘ Au-dessus de nos justices, } 

a Dieu!” 

Compared with this, passionate and romantic th 
be, how lame and impotent is the conclusion of the 
lish play ! It is a canon of British dramatists and nov 
that a story must end brightly, however gloomy its 
vious career may have been, and readers and spect 
have come to acquiesce in the rule, and intend to e*" 
its observance—let the experience of real life vouch W PY 
it may to the contrary. In compliance with this 1D prea 
ible law, the catastrophe of M. Plovier’s drama is ©} . 
pletely changed in the English version. Diana, whos 
occult guilt, eating her heart like a poisonous minera) 
gives to the character its terrific import, and the awe ° 
mystic presentiment, turns out to be perfectly innocer 4 
‘pure as the snow the poets call the driven ;” and 6 
desperado, though he confesses to the murder, has a 
vision of retribution, but is allowed to walk back to Por 
land with the rollicking, jaunty air of a fellow whom Ua 
gaol is strong enough to hold, and who is on the best pos 
sible terms with himself and all the world as well. 
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GAIETY THEATRE. 


Yet another adaptation, and, as usual, from the Fre 
but fortunately this time the work has been in no ©” 
able and experienced hands than those of Mr. John Oxet 
ford and Mr. Horace Wigan. The piece referred to 15“ 
Belot’s romantic play of Le Drame de la Rue Royale, 7 
which an English version, entitled A Life One 
was received with considerable applause at r 
Gaiety Theatre on Monday night. The plot is thus = 
forth. A murder committed before the commencei! 
of the drama furnishes the mainspring of the action. th 
Bouval, a banker, has been found stabbed almost to det 
in his house of business in the Rue’ Royale. With | f 
last breath he commends to his wife the duty of avengh 6 
‘Chis foul and most unnatural murder.” She accepts tb 
awful commission, and, with the alacrity of Hamlet uP") 
somewhat similar circumstances, resolves to dedic@ 
her life to the discovery of the assassin. To this end 89" 
takes counsel with Vaubert, a devoted friend of her nis 
band’s, a man of ardent zeal in the prosecution of 
calling, that of a police spy. Suspicion has fallen UP 


neh, 
3 


Bertrand Alvimar, an adventurer and gambler, who we 
known to have been in debt to Bouval. Alvimat 


arrested and acquitted, but Vaubert, who has neverthele® 
a profound conviction of his guilt, lays a crafty scheme al 
his detection. He proposes to Madame Bouval that shes fas 
frequent the houses where Alvimar visits, throw hersel the 
much as possible in his way, stand before him ® 
gaming table, watch his every movement, and finally erat 
trive to make bim fall in love with her, and all this t lot 
she may lure him into an avowal of the crime. The P e3 
is carried on with spirit and subtlety. Alvimar becon 
desperately enamoured of the lady, little dreaming sf 
she is; and, what adds to the perplexity of the situ@ L n° 
is, that, as the story progresses, Madame Bouval 10°", 
sibly returns his passion, and comes to believe that OY 
guiltless of the fearful deed she has laid to his chars: 

His absolute imperturbability whenever any allusi? Bags 
made to the murder, and the general frankness of his dow 
meanour, favour the belief in his innocence. 1 he wt per 
is on the point of throwing up the game, from which re 
sense of honeur now revolts. In compliance with as 
quest of Vaubert, however, she consents to make 0De " 45 
more. She makes a passionate appeal to Alvimar - 
pardon her for the cruel wrong she has done him 19 Jon? 
ing him capable of so atrocious a crime, and, having | jms 
this, she suddenly discards her incognita and proe ‘io0 
herself the widow of the murdered man. ‘This revela at 
strikes home to the conscience of the assassin. | and; 
agony of terror and remorse he confesses his gu! t, get 
finding life intolerable, stabs himself with the very 
with which he had dispatched his victim. deve 

Considerable skill is shown in the structure and oal 

lopment of this story, and as it is not until the oF dg 
scene of all that the audience have any certain know 
of the true murderer, the interest is well kept UP: fred 


leading characters are admirably sustained by MT: d miss 
Wigan as Alvimar, Mr. Clayton as Vaubert, 2? 
Neilson as Madame Bouval. 
LYCEUM THEATRE. yndet 
This theatre has been opened for a brief seasoMs, 4 for 
the management of Mr. Allerton, who has prov ell 
his patrons such familiar fare as Mr. Tom Tay lord farce? 
worn play of Stil! Waters Run Deep, and the % ara 


of A Romantic Attachment and Trying it On. y}-kno™ 
matic company includes, among several we se Lo 
names, that of an actor heretofore a stranger to 


‘ 
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2 boards, a certain Mr. Wybert Reeve, who hails from 


in eorouah, where he appears to be held in good esteem 
By ip tiple capacity of manager, author, and comedian. 

Va 7 Way, in our sketch of Andrew Halliday last week, 
ag th. 1p of the pen, the Lyceum Theatre was referred to 
haq at at which his new drama would appear, but as we 
e a ready correctly associated it with the Olympic, the 
fur. ust have been so obvious as scarcely to need 

4 Correction. 


MUSICAL, LITERARY, & ART JOTTNGS. 


Whiek Foglish opera performances at the Crystal Palace, 


Tequir ave been discontinued by reason of the stage being 
Nees for the Saturday concerts, will, we hear, be speedily 
Mr €d on a new stage now constructing for the purpose. 
Cazes Dutton Cooke, the theatrical critic of the Pall Mall 
entit] €, and the novelist, has in the pressa volume of studies, 
Rp eh ** Art in England,” which will constitute a history of 
84sh art from the time of the Stuarts to the present day. 
atrese’ photographs which have lately been hawked about the 
" S of Paris as the likeness of Jean Kirce’x, turn out to be 
Portrait of the Hungarian, M. Deak. 
is s oldest pensioner on the Covent-garden Theatrical Fund 
ie TS mery, the widow of the able actor, Mr. Emery, who 
Tare forty years ago. 
Sy;..°8 Stockhausen, the son of the onee popular singer of 
8S melodies in London, Madame Stockhausen, has been 


Rchn hated by the King of Wurtemburg inspector of singing 
8, 


y The return of Pauline Lucca to the Berlin Opera-house as 


tigtin in Don Juan, secured her a most unprecedented ova- 
She has decided not to try the St. Petersburg climate 
» Much to the joy of her Prussian admirers, 
Tennyson’s new poem on ‘' The Quest of the Holy 
~ is in type, and may be expected to appear before 
‘stmas, 
ig Orders have been given that the new Opera-house, in Paris 
he © completed and opened on the 15th of next August. 
buit Scaffolding is now being erected on the summit of the 
at ‘ding for the erection of the bronze Pegasus, which has 
Lye, been exhibited in front of the palace in the Champs- 
es 
+ Morning performance of The Messiah, with Mlle. 
SSon and the other singers engaged last week, will be given 
ards the end of November. 
°m Thumb and his party advertised their performances in 
lish Francisco by means of posters in Chinese as well as Eng- 
- In two weeks they took 15,000 dols. in gold. 
diges. Wyld died suddenly a few days ago at Ealing, from 
.“€ase of the heart. The lady (Miss Vining) was some time 
C& a favovrite at the Surrey. 
on] The Autobiography of Edward Wortley Montagu,” the 
pul); Son of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, will shortly be 
Ce] lished, It will contain pen and ink portraits of many 
‘erated characters. 
gg” Countess Guiccioli, whose work on Lord Byron is 
Umed to be the cause of Mrs. Stowe’s revelation, is now 
8aged in writing a memoir of her husbsnd, the late Marquis 
Oissy, 
antic’ death is announced of the sculptor Pierre Hébert, 
or of the well-known group of the Child and the Tortoise. 
he Musical Standard says, on the occasion of the recent 
of ussels Musical Féte, the King created Fétis a Grand Officer 
@ Order of Leopold, and conferred the grade of commander 
Several of the principal musicians and officials. 
of yr cnt-garden will open on Boxing-night under the direction 
cate. A. Harris. The vaudeville of The Swiss Cottage will 
M the first of the evening’s entertainments. For this Julia 
athews has been engaged. The lady will also appear in the 
hag portion of the pantomime, which will be from the 
ne of Mr. Byron. Mr. W. Morgan and Mr. Aynsley Cook 
\ also appear in the operetta. 
Madame Jenny Lind Goldschmidt will sing in her husband’s 
Xtorio, Ruth, at Exeter Hall, about the 17th of next month. 
crits Théophile Gautier, the prince of French theatrical 
o,/°8, is said to have privately married Carlotta Grisi, the 
M celebrated dancer. 
Vane Christine Nilsson will visit Oxford on Monday 
by ue November 1, and will assist at a grand concert given 
Ir, Russell, of that city. 
blishe director of the opposition opera which is to be esta- 
Th ed next season is Mr. Wood, of the firm of Cramer and Co, 
7 acting manager is to be Mr. Jarrett, 
is he Rey. Edward Moore’s celebrated tragedy of the 
ne ster is in rehearsal at the Holborn, and is to be pro- 
Ree Shortly. Mr. Barry Sullivan, of course, will be the 
~ erly; Mrs. Hermann Vezin, Mrs, Beverly; Mr. J. ©. 
Mv Per, Stukely ; and Mr. W. H. Stephens, Jarvis. 
Sirs, G. Linneus Banks, authoress of ‘* God’s Providence 
Baws: is lying dangerously ill at her residence, Stratford-le- 
- The portrait of this lady was published in our columns 


Grajy >» 


to 


uistian Heroes: a Gallery of Reforming and Protesting 
%& 

J. pine Policy of Christian Life” is a new work by the Rev. 
valdwin Brown. 

Cone hristmas Eve with the Spirits” is the name of a forth- 

ligne’ Volume, which comes as a reminder of how autumn is 
py 8 away into winter. 

tide © new comedy of Plain English has undergone some con- 
Sella alterations and curtailments, and is now much im- 

u h The parts of the two servants, which occasioned so 

the. Opposition on the first night, have been reduced to 

*hortene eer possible limits, and the comedy otherwise 

ea, 


Start 1s understood that the Morning Star, a daily paper 

Soh €d by the once powerful party called the Mauchester 

Poy es will cease to exist ina few days. Mr. Bright, whose 

Cegg tul writing was frequently recognised on Mondays, has 

jour for some little time to give active co-operation to the 

Withaw” Mr. Milner Gibson and the other chiefs have also 
Ale Tawn their support. 


Teeny, sudre Dumas has been seriously ill, but is now rapidly 
rin 


tribyit Derby and Mr. W. H. Peek, M.P., have each con- 
Mr ed 2.0007. to the Irish Church Sustentation Fund. 

& nev, “. A+ Sothern has successfully ‘‘aired” at Birmingham 

Loon Piece by Mr. Byron, entitled Not Such a Fool as He 

himsel; Ir. Byron originally played the hero of the piece 

~ 1, at the Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool, and created a 
' has Sensation in it. 

About Tee gossip says that Formosa has already cleared 

il 90,0002. for Mr. Boucicault and Mr. Chatterton. 
Hay ©: 


Carlotta Patti has given her first concert in Steinway 
> New York, : 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


At the Olympic Theatre, St. Louis, Mr. Dominick Murray 
and his wife, Miss Josephine Fiddes, have been playing in a 
new drama of Irish life, entitled Oonagh’s Engagement. 

M. Louis Lacaze, a well-known amateur and collector of 
paintings, has just died in Paris, and has left his gallery of 
pictures to the Louvre, on condition that they should be placed 
together in a room, to be named after him. The collection is 
valued at two millions of francs, 

A child of seven, engaged at the Chatelet, Paris, in the ex- 
travaganza Poudre de Perlinpinpin, fell down a staircase the 
other night, and fractured its thigh. 

A Hymn of Peace (by the Duke of Saxe-Coburg) has been 
performed at the Brussels Festival. 

Mr. Arthur Matthison’s new play, on the subject of ‘‘ Enoch 
Arden,”’ has been brought out at Booth’s Theatre, New York. 
Mr. Theodore Hamilton enacts Enoch, Mr. Matthison Philip 
Ray, and Miss Blanche de Bar Annie Leigh. Tennyson has 
sent to Mr. Edwin Booth the subjoined letter, in reference to 
the recent production of Enoch Arden at that theatre: 
‘*‘ Blackdown, Haslemere, Sept. 9, 1869. Dear Sir,—I have 
just heard from Mr. Arthur Matthison of the success that has 
attended your production of Hnoch Arden at your theatre in 
New York, and I have received Mr. Winter’s critique upon 
it. I think it is hardly necessary for me to say how much 
gratified Iam by the account of the success which has at- 
tended your spirited efforts in bringing out this drama. I am, 
Sir, your obliged and faithful servant, A. Tennyson. Edwin 
Beoth, Twenty-third-street, N.Y.’’ A letter, of similar pur- 
port has been addressed by Tennyson to Mr. Arthur 
Matthison, by whom these topics were especially brought to 
his notice. 

Her Masesty’s Towrer.—While the author of ‘New 
America”? is travelling from St. Petersburg to Circassia, 
gathering materials for a book on New Russia, his publishers 
put forth the second and concluding volume of this work, 
which is alike fortunate in the quantity of its fresh materials 
for historic discussion, and the royal sanction which com- 
mends it to the general favour. Unlike the previous instal- 
ment of a well-executed book, which placed under survey the 
actors and events of several centuries, this second volume 
concerns itself with some of the more conspicuous persons and 
notable incidents of a single reign. In six words it is called 
‘*The Story of an Anglo-Spanish Conspiracy !”—that prolific 
parent of political plottings, murderous designs, and abomin- 
able crimes, which gave birth to Fawkes’s outrage and died 
out in the scandals of Sir Thomas Overbury’s murder. 

An elegant compliment was paid Mlle. Tietjens at Dublin 
on Thursday last week, in acknowledgement of the services 
which she recently rendered to an institution for blind females, 
by acting as a ‘‘saleswoman’”’—a novel character, as she ob- 
served—at a bazaar, for its benefit, where she was literally 
beset by purchasers, and her benevolent exertions produced a 
large accession to the recources of the charity. A number of 
gentlemen—members of the committee of the asyluam—waited 
upon her, and presented her with an exquisitely illuminated 
address, accompanied with a dress-piece of emerald green 
Irish poplin. Mlle. Sandrina, her charming and talented 
niece, who aided her in her commercial labours, was also pre- 
sented with an arbutus wood writing desk, inlaid with views 
of Killarney scenery. Mlle. Tietjens gave a feeling reply to 
the address, in which she stated that she would never forget 
the warm reception she had experienced in ‘‘dear old 
Treland.”’ 

It now transpires that Mrs. Stowe’s wonderful story of 
Lady Byron’s life has not the poor merit of novelty. It ap- 
peared long ago in Forney’s Press, one of the leading political 
newspapers of Philadelphia. 

We hear with much regret a stray rumour that the cottage 
at Shottery, near Stratford-on-Avon, where lived Anne 
Hathaway, the early love and for many years the wife of 
William Shakespeare, is about to be sold, or at least is being 
offered for sale. Remembering the fate of the New Place, 
Shakespeare’s residence at Stratford when in the prime of life 
and the zenith of his fame, which was pulled down by one 
Mr. Gastrell some eighty or ninety years ago, we hope sin- 
cerely that an effort will be made to rescue from destruction 
the cottage which is consecrated as the scene of Shakespeare’s 
courtship. 

Mr. MacGregor, of Rob Roy celebrity, has just finished a 
most elaborate work, detailing his travels in Palestine with 
his canoe, and his voyages over the Jordan, the Dead Sea, and 
the Sea of Galilee. It is profusely illustrated with maps and 
drawings, the former taken from the most accurate sources, 
Mr. Murray, of Albemarle-street, has the publication of it, 
and. it will make its appearance early in November. 

John G. Whittier, the Quaker poet, lives in the manufac- 
turing town of Amesbury, Massachusetts, and, like most 
Quakers, isa wag. He laughingly declares that no one ever 
comes to get the plan of his house, a white, two-storey, quaint, 
irregular building, shaded by trees. On the right of the 
hall, as you enter, is the parlour, in which hangs the portrait 
of the poet’s mother, with a benignant presence and a face of 
gracious sweetness. There is also a photograph of Whittier 


and a crayon, of his.sister Lizzie. In this parlour are also the |) 


birds which the Emperor of Brazil has just sent to Mr. 
Whittier. It wil! be remembered that the note of these 
birds is so peculiar and plaintive that the natives call it ‘‘ the 
cry of a lost soul;” and it was after reading Whittier’s poem 
with this name for a title that the Emperor sent them to him. 
The first pair was lost, but Dom Pedro was too ardent an 
admirer of Whittier to allow his complimentary gift to fail, 
and this pair reached its destination without accident. The 
dining-room, the scene of so much quiet and elegant hospi- 
tality, opens out of the parlour, and beyond is the parlour 
where Whittier writes, and which, with its two windows 
looking into the garden, and glass door opening upon the 
piazza, is one of the pleasantest rooms in the house, pleasant 
even with doors and windows open, but pleasanter, if possi- 
ble, in cool autumn evenings, when a wood fire is kindled in 
the little Franklin stove, and weird and fanciful shadows 
play over the poet’s face and along the walls. Among the 
choicest treasures he has a magnificent picture of Grace 
Greenwood, of whom he said: ‘‘Grace is one of the noblest 
women that I ever met, and as fine a housekeeper as writer.” 


Madame Ernst, for whose benefit a chair of poetry has just 
been created by special decree in the Sorbonne, is a young 
widow of thirty-five, with a stately and graceful bearing, a 
glance that would seem almost masculine, if it were not tem- 
pered by an expression of melancholy, and a strong, sonorous, 
and singularly flexible voice, as melodious as a harp, and quite 
equal to the requirements of the lecture-room. Her husband 
was the composer and violinist, Ernst. He died in 1865, 
after a happy union of ten years. ‘The desire of perpetuating 
his memory lent inspiration to his widow; she became a 
sculptor by instinct, and herself modeled his tomb. Her sub- 
sequent lectures on French poetry attracted the attention of 
all Paris, and opened to her the gates of that hoary institu- 
tion, the Sorbonne. Before her marriage she had acted tragedy 
side by side with Rachel, and for two years had been the 
leading tragedienne at the Odéon. 
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THE BYRON CONTROVERSY. 

In the Academy, Mr. Murray's new literary review, ap- 
pears a letter which is thus mentioned : ‘‘ The following docu- 
ment is printed as a contribution to literary history. It was 
drawn up by Lord Byron in August in 1817, while Mr. Hob- 
house was staying with him at La Mira, near Venice, and 
given to Mr. Matthew Gregory Lewis for circulation among 
friends in England. 1t was found amongst Mr. Lewis’s 
papers after his death, and is now in the possession of Mr. 
Murray. The document speaks for itself sufficiently to need 
no comment :— 

‘* Tt has been intimated to me that the persons understood 
to be the legal advisers of Lady Byron have declared ‘their 
lips to be sealed up’ on the cause of the separation between 
her and myself. If their lips are sealed up, they are not 
sealed up by me, and the greatest favour they can confer upon 
me will be to open them. From the first hour in which I 
was apprised of the intentions of the Noel family to the last 
communication between Lady Byron and myself in the charac- 
ter of wife and husband (a period of some months) I called 
repeatedly and in vain for a statement of their or her charges, 
and it was chiefly in consequence of Lady Byron’s claiming— 
in a letter still existing—a promise on my part to consent to 
a separation, if such was really her wish, that I consented at 
all ; this claim, and the exasperating and the inexpiable man- 
ner in which their object was pursued, which rendered it next 
to an impossibility that two persons so divided could ever be 
reunited, induced me reluctantly then, and repentantly still, 
to sign the deed, which I shall be happy—most happy—to can- 
cel, and go before any tribunal which may discuss the business 
in the most public manner. 

‘* Mr. Hobhouse made this proposition on my part—viz., to 
abrogate all prior intentions, and go into court, the very day 
before the separation was signed, and it was declined by the 
other party, as also the publication of the correspondence 
during the previous discussion. Those propositions I beg here 
to repeat, and to cail upon her and hers to say their worst, 
pledging myself to meet their allegations, whatever they may 
be, and only too happy to be informed at last of their real 
nature. (Signed) ** BYRON, 

‘¢ Aug. 9, 1817. 

‘* P.S.—I have been, and am now, utterly ignorant of what 
description her allegations, charges, or whatever name they 
may have assumed, are; and am as little aware for what 
purpose they have been kept back—unless it was to sanction 
the most infamous calumnies by silence. 

(Signed) ‘BYRON. 

‘¢ La Mira, near Venice.” 

There also appears a letter from Mr. J. Murray with 
reference to the destruction of Byron’s autobiography. It 
states that the writer was an eyewitness to the burning of the 
work in the drawing-room of 50, Albemarle-street, and that 
the following persons were also present: Mr. Hobhouse, as 
executor and friend of Lord Byron ; Colonel Doyle, as a friend 
of Lady Byron (who actually had offered 2,000/. for the MSS., 
which she did not pay) ; Mr. Wilmot Horton, as friend of the 
Hon. Mrs. Leigh ; Mr. Murray’s father, and Mr. Moore, who 
alone for some time opposed the destruction. 

Few are probably aware of the fate of Byron’s heart. 
After his death at Missolonghi in 1822 his body was 
embalmed and sent to England, but the heart was begged and 
obtained by the Greeks, who enclosed it in a silver case. 
Four years later, after the protracted siege of Missolonghi, a 
a sallying party, carrying the relic with them, cut a way with 
great sacrifice of life through the Turkish lines ; but the heart 
was lost in crossing the marshes, 


THE MARRIAGE VOW. 
SPEAK it not lightly! ’tis a holy thing, 
A bond enduring through long distant years, 
When joy o’er thine above is hovering, 
Or when thine eye is wet with bitterest tears 
Recorded by an angel’s pinion high, 
And must be questioned in eternity. 


Speak it not lightly ! though the young and gay 

Are thronging round thee now with tones of mirth, 
Let not the holy promise of to-day 

Fade like the clouds that with the morn have birth, 
But ever bright and sacred may it be 
Stored in the treasure-cell of memory. 


Life will not prove a/Z sunshine—there will come 
Dark hours for all—O, will ye, when the night 

Of sorrow gathers thickly round your home, 
Love as ye did when calm and bright ? 

Seemed the sure path ye trod untouched by care, 

And deemed the future like the present, fair ? 


Should fortune frown on your defenceless head, 
Should storms o’ertake your bark on life’s dark sea, 
Fierce tempests rend the sail so gaily spread, 
When hope her syren strain sang joyously, 
Will ye look up, though clouds your sky o’ercast, 
And say TOGETHER we will bide the blast ? 


Speak it not lightly ! oh! beware, beware, 
’Tis no vain promise, no unmeaning word, 
Lo! men and angels list the faith ye swear, 
And by the High and Holy One ’tis heard. 
O, then, kneel humbly at his altar now, 
And pray for strength to keep the marriage vow. 


A new toy has made its appearance—one of those which 
amuse big children as well as small. Its sale in Paris: is 
fabulous, in London very moderate. In France ib is called 
Ménagez-moi jeune homme, in England it 1s the ‘‘ Siamese 
link.” It is alittle tube made of osier, into which one can 
easily introduce a finger at each end. But the fingers once in, 
it is very difficult to get them out. lt is impossible to get 
them out by pulling, for the harder one, pulls the more does 
the tube contract and tighten on the finger. It thus forms 
an amusing species of handcuff. It is bought so eagerly in 
Paris that there are hawkers who, in defiance of the law, 
proffer it to you in the streets. A few days ago, on the 
Boulevard des Capucines, a policeman succeeded in arresting 
one of these hawkers as he was carrying on his illicit commerce, 
and walked him off to the nearest station. But even a police- 
man is only a mortal like ourselves—a victim to most human 
frailties, and at the corner of the Rue Louis le Grand the 
agent of the authorities could not help inquiring from his 
prisoner what possible use there was for these little tubes. 
‘¢Qh, it’s very simple,” said the street Arab; ‘‘T1l show 
you if youlike.” ‘The best of us live and learn,” majesti- 
cally rejoined the representative of order ; ‘show me.” With 
great complacency the hawker explained to the policeman 
that he was to introduce his little fingers firmly into the ends 
of the tube, and, having done so, to pull hard. The policeman 
was soon handenffed, and Monsieur the Hawker took to his 
heels, 
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WE can scarcely occupy the space at 
our disposal this week more profitably 
than in continuing our remarks on the 
autumn fashions, which, as we ob- 
served in our last number, are now so 
far advanced that one can speak posi- 
tively as to their claims on ladies’ 
attention, and freely criticise their 
merits or demerits. We have already 
explained in general their characteris- 
tics: it may be well, however, to de- 
scribe more fully a few complete and novel suits from the 
best Parisian houses. - 

A cloth suit of invisible green has a round skirt and 
redingote. Three bands of black gros grain four inches 
wide and two inches apart surround the skirt. They are | 
held on by a row of stitching half an inch from the top, | 
and edged below with pointed passementerie. The | 
redingote forms a basque cut in short square tabs over the | 
hips, and a draped tunic short in front and quite long 
behind. Narrow bands of gros grain and passementerie 
around the basque ; cable cord fringe on the tunic. Coat- 
sleeve with reversed cuff. Gros grain in bertha shape is 
on the shoulders, held in front by an ornamental button. 
High standing band around the neck. Two rows of but- 
tons up the front with black cord loopers. Belt of folds 
of gros grain with large bow and loops behind. 

A costume of Ponson’s gros grain has three pleated 
flounces on the skirt, each headed by a bias velvet band 
two inches wide. The tunic skirt is straight, open in 
front and quite short, sloping longer toward the back, 
where it forms a double box-pleat. A narrow pleated 
frill and velvet band is the trimming. The basque is short 
and slashed below the belt, with a broad vest of black 
velvet buttoned down the front, and high at the throat 
with a standing band. Close-fitting coat-sleeves, with 
deep cavalier cuff. Belt of four gros grain pleats, with a 
shell bow and sash of silk bound with velvet. 

A prune-coloured gros grain has a band of velvet a 
quarter of a yard wide around the skirt, headed by a wide 
ruche of silk. The redingote body and sleeves are entirely 
of velvet. The back is tight, the front double-breasted, 
lapping toward the left, with tabs below the belt corded 
with gros grain. The skirt of the redingote is of silk, cut 
in an eccentric manner to form a long pointed puff on one 
side, and two sash ends on the other. Soft chenille fringe 
edges this drapery. The neck is in the shape of the letter 
V, with two folds of silk forming a collar around it. 
Similar folds form a deep cuff on the coat-sleeves. Silk 
belt with bow, aud many-looped ends of velvet and silk. 

A second suit of black silk has five silk bands cut in 
vandykes, and held by a double piping in the centre sur- 
rounding the skirt. The basque is short with a deep 
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bands and revers of velvet or gros grain. It is well 
always to select cloth of a dark quiet shade that will har- 
monise with other colours, in order that the redingote 
may serve as a wrapping for a number of dresses. 
Repellants.— Pleasing novelties in repellant cloths pro- 
mise something of variety in the waterproofs wraps and 
suits so indispensable in our climate. American water- 
proof cloth is shown in half-inch stripes of brown with 
black, a pretty black and white plaid, and light brown 
with cross-bars of a darker shade. English waterproof is 
the finest repellant cloth made. It is, however, expen- 
sive. It is shown in black mixed with maroon, white, or 


Fig. 1. 


gold. Six yards is a plain suit pattern, three and a half 
yards for a cloak. A short gored skirt and a jockey 
basque—the front fitted by a dart, the back with side- 
bodies, and a broad hollow pleat below the belt—is the 
design for a waterproof suit. A pelerine cape may be 
added, but a flounce and upper-skirt make it too heavy 
for comfort. The trimming is Hercules braid, or else 
alpaca braid edged with notched cloth of bright colour. 

Piqué Cloth.—Piqué cloth is new for children’s wraps 
and for house jackets. It is a light, loosely-woven cloth 
with raised tiny dots and diamonds like piqué figures. 
Cerise, dark blue, and white are the colours. Pinked 
edges or bindings of bias velvet are the appropriate 
trimmings. Smooth fine cloths of bright scarlet and navy 
blue are made into the popular sailor jacket with deeply 
pointed collar, trimmed with a two-inch band of pinked 
white cloth on which is a narrower band of the cloth of 
the jacket. 

Fancy Cloths.—A gorgeous cloth for burnouses and 
Metternich circulars for evening wear has stripes of 
scarlet plush, alternating with a gold and black stripe of 


scallop at the sides, rounding to the belt behind, leaving 
a space to be filled by a sash. The front is in revers. 
The trimming forms bretelles. 

A suit of satin-faced serge of the new elderberry grey 
has three straight frills in flat pleats, simply hemmed on 
the wrong side, placed two inches apart, with three rows 


of narrow black velvet ribbon in the space between. 
Short jaunty tunic skirt only three-quarters of a yard at 
its greatest length. The waist has basque tabs back and 
front, but nothing at the sides. Square collar of the 
material. Close sleeves with deep cuff. Short sash. 

A costume fit for a duchess is of black Lyons velvet. 
The round skirt has a five-inch flounce of the velvet 
gathered scantily and bound with satin piped with gros 
grain. Flat guipure heading in vandykes, with passe- 
menterie drops on each point. The close redingote, 
pointed in front, rounds away to the belt behind, from 
whence two sash ends, three-eighths of a yard wide and a 
yard long, depend. A two-inch ruffle edges the redin- 
gote, sash, and sabot sleeves. A small pointed pelerine 
Covers the shoulders. Large buttons and ornamnetal 
Oopers of passementerie in front. 

These will afford the reader a fair notion of the new 
styles, and we may now give a few words to novelties in 
materials. 

Ladies’ Cloth.—Ladies’ cloth of excellent quality, soft! 
and light, yet warm, and of firm texture, is employed for 
winter snits. Navy blue and maroon are the colours 
most frequently sold ; bright claret is admired for very 
young ladies ; prune colour, two rich shades of green, 
chestnut brown, and a lighter blue than the marine shade 
are also desirable. The best style for making cloth suits 
is along redingote and round skirt trimmed with flat 


intricate Oriental pattern. Cable cord and tassels of 
scarlet and gold should be used for trimming. Opera 
cloth in narrow stripes of white velvet with a colour— 
cerise, blue, green, or buff—is much admired. A pure 
white cloth for a trousseau cloak is woven of fine square 
braids in basket check. 


Tartans.—The word tartan does not refer to any par- 
ticular fabric, but to the various combinations of colours 
and paterns adopted as a distinguishing mark by the 
different Highland clans. The colours and lines of many 
of the original tartans are copied faithfully in modern 
serges and poplins. Ladies who wear plaid garments 
should know what tartan they have assumed—hence we 
give the colours of those most worn at present. Of the 
blue and green tartans now so fashionable, the Sutherland 
or Forty-second is the favourite. It is composed entirely 
of blue and green; and in the true tartan every line of 
the plaid is repeated, whether the blocks are large or 
small. This tartan is the basis of many others: for ex- 
ample—the Sutherland plaid with white cross-bars forms 
the Campbell tartan ; with yellow bars the Gordon; with 
red the M‘Donald ; with both red and yellow the Far- 
quharson ; with red and white the M‘Kenzie. These are 
the plaids most worn for out-door costumes. Among the 
gay plaids chosen for shawls and burnouses the Stuart is 
the favourite. It has large scarlet blocks with crossing 
lines of yellow, white, black, and blue. The M‘Intosh is 
a similar tartan with more yellow in it. The M‘Farlane 
has a red ground barred with green, white, and blue. 
The Victoria plaid, named in compliment to the Queen, 
who prefers it to any other, is the original dress tartan of 
the Stuart clan with white ground instead of red. This 
bright plaid, like the scarlet and black Rob Roy, is 
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popular for shawls and for childen’s clothing. For plait 
suits many prefer belted mantles, but short Boe = 
basques with a scarf crossed on the shoulder in High! - 
fashion are also in favour. There should be two skiZ a 
the lower one trimmed with a bias volante five ne 2) 
wide, vandyked on each edge, and bound with alp4 
braid ; the upper skirt is merely vandyked. — 

New Silks, —An effort is made to revive bayadere Buea 
Silk of light quality is imported in suit patterns ; the us 
terial for the over dress is plain black, that for the Pe" 
coat has cross-wise stripes of a colour alternating W? ; 
black. Sultan, prune, capucine, and oasis-green are § ow = 
Shot silks, with narrow satin stripes in contrasting coloU sh 
will make elegant dinner dresses for young ladies. en 
ribbons in broader stripes are in the appropriate colou a 
for each dress. There is mauve with a narrow satin suns 
pearl with cerise, blue with maroon, sultan with ot i 
green with rose-pink, capucine with black. There 15 * = 
satin-striped faille, violine, blue, stone-grey, and /brolee 
for more elderly ladies. Another novelty is satin or 
chintz stripes on blue, grey, brown, or purple grounee 
The most elegant importations are trained dinner dres* a 
of gros grain with velvet borders of the same colour wove 
in the materials. The border is three-sixteenths of a y4 1 
wide, and edged with soft feathery fringe. Velvet 5% 5 
ribbons the width of the border should be worn with thee 
dresses. Ruby, green, bright blue, and black are th 
colours shown. d 

Varieties. —A pretty frill called a Fraise is worn aroune 
the neck. Ona band of Swiss muslin an inch wide be 
three-quarters long, Valenciennes edging is gathered 4? 
sewed back and forth across the band, forming pre 
shell-like curves. Half-inch Valenciennes will answel 
The Marie Stuart frill is formed of two straight strips a 
muslin edged with lace. These are pleated one with} 
the other, attached to a tape, and worn standing arou? ; 
the neck. Unbleached linen sets, ornamented Ww?! ‘ 
English open-worked embroidery, are worn with pla! 
black silk dresses and travelling costumes. 


Black velvet and tartan sashes are greatly in favoW” 
They are made with many superposed loops and ve& i 
short ends. The belt should fasten behind beneath t» 
bow. A metallic belt called the Empress, finished © 
jet, silvered, gilt, and plain patterns, and worn wit s 
slides to match, is convenient and pretty with morn! 
wrappers. It is also useful as a foundation for silk be ts. 

General Remarks.—Plaids are very suitable, Le / olle 
says, for robes de chambre, travelling, and mornine 
costumes. Cloth and poplin are employed in dem 
toilette. 

Costumes with tuniques cut on the bias, and not draw? 
up, are piped or edged with satin to match. A sav? 
braid is also used. Cachemire, poult de soie, and satin one 
worn for visiting dresses, and are trimmed with biases ® 
velvet and bows of ribbon velvet, 


Chenille fringes will be much in demand this winté: 


The plain fringe is generally worn, but we have notice 
several with jet beads brightening this elegant orname?" 
The chenille fringes belong to the Spanish style, ® 


are well suited to the bright Spanish colours; that is 1° — 


say, to the purple, orange, or capucine stripes on a blac® 
ground. The double or triple tuniques of these ¢% 


tumes are cut in long narrow scallops, edged with * 
i 


: in 
chenille fringe, either plain or mixed with balls in satlt 
or jet. d 

The Oriental sleeve is much worn. It is open, a 
very broad at the bottom, and, as all others, is a rev® 
The two angles are lined with white or coloured silk. é 

The style of body most in vogue is the basquette” 
kind of postilion—open with revers over a waistco®™ 
which is also open in front—quite Amazonian. for 

Flounces are still worn, and are indispensable by 
costumes for all ages. A novelty, however, is give? .~. 
making them of another material than the dress. sth 
example, a light-coloured silk dress may be trimmed veal 
flounces of a deeper shade, or with frills of muslin or g@ the 
These make very pretty dinner or evening dresses for ite 
autumn. Dresses in richer materials have black oF We 
lace trimmings. The white lace is either Valencienn® ot 
guipure ; the black, Chantilly. Bands and bows of V® 
are mixed with the lace. dged 

During the fine warm days of autumn white pique & d 
with black will be worn. These robes are all embro! Ms 
—edge of the skirt, band, and pelerine—in a simple 
elegant pattern. =THne 

Robes of faille or black taffetas are trimmed WI" | 
coloured velvet, to which is often added a chenille fr? 


An originality for a pretty autumn toilet is a robe 
white poult de soie, trimmed with a deep shat? - 
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fines ea velvet, which must be edged either with chenille 
o~ OF very narrow Valenciennes lace. 

of Bott pedios for winter wear will be worn over plastrons 

not © Sole, simulating a double body. These bodies 

a only trimmed with velvet in all widths and 

8, but braids of moire antique, with velvet or satin 


agian 

timnin. used. The band and cravat must match the 
ne 
g. 


Tush. 
p aching 


8 
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present trimming, however, is still pleatings, 
reel: chiffones of all descriptions ; and, during the 
Dona 8S Jeft for their display, the most extravagant of 
~ aad tuniques, drawn up to the waist, will be worn 
Whole ast honours to the Louis XV. style, original as a 
iba Sometimes rather becoming. . 
Simple es for quite young ladies should be exceedingly 
eee sure mark of refinement and good taste. 
luxnes tould not be over trimmed ; especially no lace nor 
aoideq” jewellery. Expensive materials should be 
Cachemi For fancy costumes, sultanes, poplins, and 
de Qj re are suitable ; as are muslin, organdi, or gaze 
'ambery for lighter wear. 


Mix ty roiee of colour is important. — 
de me are very fashionable ; pink trimmed with black, 
sha reece pink—this mixture should be in the palest 
are aioe blue with a trimming in a darker shade, 
““Uiiworn. Colours for the autumn and winter will 
Striped violet, and black. During the warm weather 
ing. ¢ Jaconets and coloured linens, trimmed with pleat- 
©, Of white muslin, are pretty and graceful. 
glish embroidery and narrow Valenciennes lace are 
Used for the crossing fichus. 
Ot autumn and winter wear young ladies should have 
ee collant, with revers of black velvet, terminating 
; en basques A revers of black velvet ; the sleeves 
2g with mousquetaire cuffs of black velvet. The sash 
Wi trimming on the skirt should also be of black velvet. 
Closed high bodies the sailor’s collar, with an 
ape ecred flower in each corner, and cuffs to match, 
; : 
dratere is scarcely a question as to the make of children’s 
“Ses. Little girls’ costumes fit at the waist. A square 


Black and white 


Algo 


b 
@ : : 
tthe, ruched with the same material as the dress, broad 


as] 


toils peath short ends ruched at the ends, complete the 
ette, - 


teetdinal capes are also worn by quite young children ; 
Y Just cover the waist. 

i the new bonnets and hats we shall speak at length 
Sur next number. 


OUR FASHION ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Rr: LACE CUFFS. 
be 1 gives four illustrations for very pretty lace cuffs, 
© worn over the sleeves. 
APRONS. 
che: 2 should be made in black silk, the piping and 
Piped of some gay-coloured satin. A deep vandyked 
Sealy, flounce ornaments the lower part; bows to every 
Orr °p. It is headed by a ribbon ruche. The pockets 
Waigt Pond to the ruche, and bows trim the front of the 
St. Fig. 3 has a deep pleating of fine pleats all turned 
Way, secured by a strap across, ornamented with bows. 
© in muslin and ribbon these are also very pretty. 


to 


Rj 
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tr INSTRUCTIONS IN POINT-LACE. 


£ : : ; 
C, Materials mentioned in these articles may be obtained of J. Bedford and 


“2 20, Goodge-street, Tottenham-court-road, and 168, Regent-strect, W.] 
Ww ( Continued from page 180. ) 
sity have so fully explained the various point-lace 
ar, /°S, that the reader, however inexperienced in the 
see have no difficulty in working the elegant and 
we designs that itis our intention from time to time 
thi, oduce into our columns. We commence the series 
Signed ga with a novel and useful pattern, specially de- 
Ollow 2oF us by Mrs. Bedford, of Regent-street, and will 
fo. it up in our next number with a beautiful design 
anner screen. The outline of the design is formed 


Y ‘inning on Haythorne’s new braid over the broad 
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lines of the pattern, the stitches being taken rather close, 
and across the braid, to prevent its stretching. When 
commencing or fastening off, a small piece is turned in 
underneath as neatly as possible. When the outline has 
been formed by the braid, the lace stitches are worked in 
with Mecklenburg thread, the sizes varying according to 
the degree of coarseness required. In fastening off the 
thread, great care should be taken to do it securely. 


MARGUERITE CHAIR TIDY. 

Materials, Walter Evans and Co.’s Boar’s-head Cotton, 
No. 10, and Walker’s Penelope Hook, No. 3}. It will 
not look so well worked in a different size. 

Make 12 chain into a ring. * Then work 10 ch.; make 


1d.c. back on the third from the needle, and 6 tr. on the | 


other 6 chain stitches. One d.c. into the ring of 12 chain. 
Repeat from * eleven times more. 

2nd round.—1 plain on the tip of the first point ; 8 ch.; 
1 plain back on the 5th of the 8 ch. from the needle. 
Three ch.; repeat. 

3rd rownd.—1 plain on the first plain ; 3 chain ; work 
5 d.c. with 5 chain between each, into the little loop of 4 
chain of last row; 3 chain; repeat. This finishes the 
medallion. Make four of these, joining them by two points 
of each medallion at each side. This will leave four points 
in the centre, one to each medallion. Make 8 chain; 1 
plain through the first point. 7 chain, 1 d.c. into the 
first of the 8 chain. 7 chain, 1 plain into the second 
point, 7 chain, 1 d.c. into the same place as the last. 
Unite the other two points in the same way. 
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SUMMER RAMBLES IN WALKS. 
(CoMMUNICATED BY Mrs. ALFRED WATNEY.) 
LETTER VII.—CAERGWELE. 

Dearest H.,—Time will not at present allow of my 
sending you the promised account of our pic-nic in the Vale 
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POINT DE BRUXELLES. 


of Crusis, but on referring to my note-book I find there a 
page describing our visit to Caergwele, which will perhaps 
interest you as much. 

I was with our friends the Ashmores, who now live near 
Wrexham (you remember them), when one evening during my 
stay, Mrs. R. Ashmore’s pretty little Welsh maid handed me 
a highly-scented, pink-tinted envelope, with what I at first 
imagined to be a lion rampant, but afterwards discovered was 
intended for a mild grifiin, on the seal. ‘‘Mrs, Tugwell’s 
compliments, and the servant is waiting for an answer, if you 
please, Miss.” Mary, like all the well-trained native servants, 
whom you only find in properly regulated households, was a 
civil-spoken, neat-looking body. There is a great difference 
in this respect, I assure you, and I will en passant give you an 
example. A friend of mine calling at a vicarage-house last 
week was astonished to hear the servant say, as she handed a 
letter to her mistress, ‘‘ Mr. Stairs has brought this from the 
Mordants ”—‘‘the Mordants” being County people living 
near,” and ‘*Mr. Stairs” their footman. And now for the 
extract from my note-book :— 

‘‘Mrs. and the Misses Tugwell present their compliments 
to Miss —-——, and hope she will accompany her friends, 
Mrs. and the Misses Grants, and Mrs. and the Misses and 
Mr. Ashmore, toa pic-nic at Caergwele Castle, on Friday, 
the 14th. Griffington Grange, Monday.” 

Well, thought I, on reading this polite missive, if it were 
not that my note-book has been sadly wanting of late in in- 
cident, and that I shall be glad to do a castle, I really think I 
should decline the invitation. I am sick of gossip, and have 
a mortal aversion to scandalmongers. Scandal seems about 
the most flourishing plant on these pastures, it is the ever- 
lasting morning-call dish ; but surely at a pic-nic there cannot 
be much opportunity for discussing the failings of one’s neigh- 
bours, and I may find interesting matter connected with the 
castle, so I'll go. 

The 14th was a glorious morning, and we left the Manor- 
house at nine o’clock, for the invited guests were to assemble 
at the Tugwells, and all start together from Griflington 
Grange. I think I ought to introduce them as they rank in 
their own little circle :— 

First of all comes Mrs. Turner Keffington Turner—I beg 
her pardon, Turnour, she spells her name a /a Winterton. 


Keffington Turnour, always signed his name thus: ‘‘'Turnour 


a © 
a) 


j ungratefully took up arms agai ; J 
‘and his castle, which he had left well garrisoned, was besieged 


Deputy-Lieutenant, and M.F.H.” The old gentleman was 
careful in recording all his county honours, and people said 
his relict would gladly have added them to her signature, 
only a female master of foxhounds and justice of the peace, 
&c., would have been an anomaly even in the principality ; 
for Mr. Mill had not been there to advocate woman’s rights. 
Then we had the Damers—the dear, nice Doctor, Mrs., and 
the Misses Damer, not forgetting Dick Damer, their only son 
(Ned Ashmore is rather inclined to like Mary Damer). Dick 
was the life of our party—Sophia Tugwell makes high love 
to him. 

I have forgotten to make you acquainted with my hostess 
of Grifington Grange and her family. The lady mater is a 
jolly old dame, good-hearted, and pleased when she sees her 


|friends happy. She is considered by her daughters, I am 


sorry to say, rather too homely and cordial in her manners 
to be lady-like, they, the Misses Tugwell, having been 
finished by a superior governess in a home open only to young 
ladies of position—alias, those whose parents’ pockets are well 
lined ; and they now show fruit of their ‘‘ first-class educa- 
tion” (as Tom Tugwell, sen., always terms it) by looking 
down upon their worthy father and mother. 

Isabel Tugwell is a fine-looking girl, or rather woman ; the 
age of girlhood is over, and to her might well be said a good 
thing told me by a friend, the Hon. G. F. B. A lady 
named Isabel, who had been very lovely when quite young, 
was informed by her father, more quaintly than agreeably I 
should opine, one day, after her beauty had begun to fade, 
‘*My dear, we really must change your name to Wasabel.” 

Wasabel Tugwell admires, that is pays court, to Ned Ash- 
more, but she is, I fancy, cold in her affections, and his 
reversionary interest in a considerable number of broad acres 
constitutes his chief attraction in her eyes. 

If Irun on so you will say I have profited not a little by 
morning gossips and tea-table chats; so I really must refrain, 
though sadly tempted to describe the Walden Jones; and 
Sophia Tugwell, two army representitives, and a little sailor 
boy, (‘fa darling middy,” as I heard Sophia gushingly call 
him) ; they, the Grants, and aclever, middle-aged Q.C., who was, 
like myself, a bird of passage, formed the rest of our pic-nic 

arty. 
: Oar route to the castle from Wrexham lay through a most 
romantic glen, one of the prettiest spots I had yet visited in 
all my rambles round the town. There was a good stream 
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overshadowed with fine trees, and some rustic cottages peep- 
ing out from among them. A beautiful single-arch bridge 
enabled us to cross the river, and we came to the village—once 
a town—of Caergwele. ; 

Caergwele had been a Roman station, an outpost very 
probably to Deva, ‘‘Caer gawr lle” signifying “the camp of 
the Great Legion.” The Ancient Britons always called (so 
the Q.C. informed me) the Twentieth Legion ‘‘ Gawr le.”— 
We were shown some singular tiles, said to have been dis- 
coved in a field near the castle, and one had been found, a 
village antiquary told us, on which the letters Legio XX. 
were inscribed. 

The castle stands on the summit of a very high rock; I 
ought to write stood, for very little remains of the old fortress 
now, though no doubt when the Royal Eleanor gave it the 
name of ‘Castle Hope” it was a place of considerable import- 
ance. : 

The founder of Caergwele is unknown to history, but its 
construction proves it to have been British. The first account 
we get of it is, I believe, in the reign of the First Edward, who 
gave it to David, Prince Llewelyn’s brother, at the same time 


‘that he bestowed on him the lordship of Denbigh. David 


inst the: King in the year 1282, 


by a division of the English army. It surrendered, and was 
given by Edward to his consort. A dreadful fire occurred 
there during one of the Queen’s visits—I think it was on the 
occasion of her staying at the castle en route to Caernarvon, 
and it was nearly destroyed. In the first year of the succeed- 
ing reign, John de Cromwell was given a grant of it on con- 
dition that he rebuilt it, and in the course of a very few 
years we find it in the poss:ssion of Sir John Stanley. The 
Earls of Derby had large grants in this part of North Wales 
at one time—the manor of Mold belonged to them, and I 
understand that of ‘‘ Hope”’ is still theirs. 

After exploring the old ruins we returned to the glen to 


unpack our well-filled hampers, and there, on the banks of 


the stream, sheltered from the bright sun by some magnificent 
oak-trees, we thoroughly enjoyed our cold dinner. Dick 
Damer had engaged a harper from Wrexham, and we danced 
till evening, when we adjourned to tea and a delicious 
syllabub at a neighbouring farmhouse occupied by one of Mr, 


She isa widow. Her dear departed husband, Mr. Turnour | Tugwell’s tenants. 


Dear red-faced, bright Mrs. Tugwell, it did one’s heart good 


Keffington Turnour, late High Sheriff for the County, J.P., | to witness her frank, kindly greeting with Margaret Jenkins, 
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the farmer’s wife, who, high-crowned hat on head, and best 
Sunday chapel-going mob cap carefully pinned under her 
chin, stood smiling and making numberless little bobs in the 
doorway at Cwm Glas. 

Dr. Damer, who is no tea-drinker, went off to visit a poor 
patient higher up the glen. The young people were too 
tired to flirt, and the old decidedly too much so to talk 
scandal, so we all returned late at night by the light of the 
moon, very well satisfied with the pic-nic to Gaergwele. 

I shall soon leave Wales, dear H., but my note-book will 
be at your service, and therein you will find jotted down all 
the places I have visited, the wild plants I have collected, 


and the people I have met.— Yours faithfully, 
FIREFLY. 


A Ape Yt oe” BR ergo 
he indies Garden, 


Now that the days are rapidly closing in, and the winds are 
getting chilly, the majority of ladies will probably not care to 
spend much time in their gardens ; nor is it, indeed, necessary 
that they should, after baving duly gathered the seeds, 
routed up dying annuals, seen to the pruning of roses and 
trimming up of the beds and borders, and planted the neces- 
sary bulbs for early spring flowering. By this time slipping 
operations should be nearly complete, while favourite plants 
should be housed, and our fair amateurs will therefore, except 
on very clear, fine days, when outdoor garden work is bene- 
ficial, be able to devote themselves entirely to their indoor 
favourites. On these days, however, profitable employment 
and amusement may be found in attention to the following 
matters :— 

Auriculas, grown in pots, must now be considered in their 
winter abode, and be placed on their winter allowance— 
plenty of air in mild weather, very little water, and no violent 
cutting winds must blow on them. 

In crocuses, the following are useful sorts: Caroline 
Chisholm and Queen Victoria, white ; David Rizzio, Sir John 
Franklin, purple ; Louis d’Or and Superb, yellow ; Sir Walter 
Scott, La Majesteuse, stripe ; and Prince Albert, lilac. In 
planting crocuses the most prevalent fault is putting them in 
too shallow. They ought to be three inches from the crown 
to the surface. 

Well-kept walks, without which a garden at this season 
loses that neat appearance which is so desirable, will now 
need all our attention to keep them in thorough order. They 
must be constantly swept and rolled over—as often, in fact, 
as leaves and other litter accumulate. Weeds especially must 
be removed. ; 

The ivy is a most valuable plant for town gardens, and the 
present is a good time to plant it, so as to cover walls, or to 
twine round wirework to form basket beds, which make a 

pretty feature, and are very useful for growing early bulbs in, 
Et shoul now be nailed close, and all straggling shoots should 
be cut ont, and particular care taken to secure the top well, 
or the wind or snow may break it down during the winter. 

he Virginian creeper, clematis, &., should be attended to in 
like manner. Privet hedges should now be clipped into 
shape. The oval-leaved variety makes a fair bush for town 
if cut-in, at this season to any shape. 

Boxes on the balcony and windows should now be cleared 
of the summer plants, and filled with pompon chrysanthe- 
mums ; after which, bulbs that have been started in pots can 
be, turned in, so that a goodly display can be kept up for most 
of the season. 

There is so little labour attached to having a beautiful dis- 
play of spring flowers that we wonder an empty flower bed 
Gan be tclerated at that season. All the following are remark- 

bly. showy, and bear moving well, namely : aubrietias, wall- 
ywers, forget-me-nots, siléne, arabis, iberis, pansies, blue 
id yellow, and double daisies, The above are the best of 
a0 hardy plants adapted for massing. Primroses, hepaticas, 
plyanthuses, and violets are all beautiful, and should be 
grown in quantities wherever spring flowers are grown and 
geo i , but they do not present such a showy appearance 
when, in flower as the. other subjects named above. In potting 
de editing geraniums from the flower-garden, simply strip off 
a few of the largest leaves, and do not cut the shoots back 
until the early part of February. The plants will not have 

ich a neat tidy appearance as others that are trimmed up, 
ou& a much smaller number will perish than is usually the 
case when they are pruned before potting. 

The Gardener's Magazine supplies the following hints on 
the management of plant-houses and frames at this season :— 

Conservatory.—The strong-growing climbers trained over 
the roof of this structure should be either cut back or the 
shoots thinned out, as the case may demand, to enable the 
plants growing underneath to receive the full benefit 
of the light, which is so essential to their health at this 
season. here it is not desirable to cut away any portion of 
the young growth, much may be done towards admitting the 
light, by tying this season’s shoots rather close together, and 
fastening them under the rafters, 

Frames,-—Mignonette sown now in pots of rich light soil, 
started with a little bottom-heat, as on a bed of leaves or 
nearly worn-out dung, and kept in a pit all winter, will bloom 
early next spring, and a few may be forced. It requires but 
little skill indeed to flower mignonette at any period of the 
year ; but at this season one important caution must be given, 
and that is, to grow the winter plants in pots extra well 
drained, and never to wet the leaves of the plants. 


Those ladies who have not yet tried the GLENFIELD STARCH 
are respectfully solicited to give it a trial, and carefully follow 
out the directions printed on every package. It is rather 
more difficult to make than other Starches, but when this 
is overcome, they will say like the Queen’s Laundress, that it 
is the finest Starch they ever used. 

Science AND Art.—A striking instance of the immense 
value a small piece of steel may acquire by the great power of 
skilled mechanical labour is the balance-spring of a watch. 
From its extreme fineness and delicacy 4,000 weigh not more 
than one ounce, and exceed in value 1,000/. A most interest- 
ing iittle work, describing the rise and progress of watch- 
making, has been published by J. W. Benson, 25, Old Bond- 
street, and the City Steam Factory, 58 and 60, Ludgate-hill. 
The book, which is profusely illustrated, gives a full descrip- 
tion of the various kinds of watches and clocks, with their 
piices. Mr. Benson (who holds an appointment to the Prince 
of Wales) has also published a pamphlet on artistic gold 
jewellery, illustrated with the most beautiful designs of 
bracelets, brooches, earrings, lockets, &c., &c., suitable for 
welding, birthday, and other presents. These pamphlets 
are sent post free for two stamps each, and they cannot be 
too strongly recommended to those conte mplating a purchase, 
espevially to residents in the country or abroad, who are thug 
enabled to select any article they may require, and have it 


forwarded with perfect safety. 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 
(hilbren at Chuech, 


£6 cil HAD a happy childhood,” writes Henry Crabb | 

J Robinson. ‘The only suffering I recollect was | 
© the restraint imposed upon me on Sundays, espe- 
cially being forced to go twice to meeting, an injurious 
practice, ] am satisfied. Once I recollect being whipped 
by my mother for being naughty at meeting. A sad pre- 
paration for a religious life !” A sad preparation indeed! 

How intelligent parenis reconcile themselves to nursery 
Sabbatarianism is a thing not easily understood. The 
most tractable children show a perversity and a reserve 
of latent naughtiness under the Sunday discipline which 
are entirely absent during the week-time ; and, except on 
the principle of doing evil that good may come, it would 
be hard to find a single argument in support of the sys- 
tem. In the first place, let us consider the effect of com- 
pulsory church-going on the moral and spiritual nature 
of childhood. Children are naturally religious ; they take 
kindly to religions teaching when it is of a cheerful and 
wholesome kind ; they love a little mystery, and at the 
same time have an unbounded hunger and_ thirst 
after dry facts. Thus devotional exercise attracts them, 
and Biblical narrative affords endless wonder and delight. 
But if anything is calculated to damp the ardour and 
warp the aspirations of fresh young minds, it is the 
dreary formalism to which they are condemned, parily 
by mistaken zeal and partly by custom. How many 
of us echo feelingly Crabb Robinson’s sentiment on 
this subject when we look back to the Sundays 
of our own youth! The church to be reached 
by a long walk through rain and snow ; the service long 
and dreary ; the congregation few and cold; the sitting 
in dreadful enforced stillness with benumbed hands and 
fect and with impatient minds—how should this end but 
in a life-long hatred of litanies and sermons? But the 
miseries of a juvenile Sabbath do not end with the church 
service. Most likely some vaughtiness or inattention 
during that sorrowful ordeal have entailed the punish- 
ment of so many collects to be learned or Scripture ques- 
tions to be answered, and what ought to be a day of rest 
and happiness is turned into a day of fault and retribu- 
tion. Supposing, however, that the conscientious parents 


nv 


or governesses are satisfied with the morning’s behaviour, 
it does not follow that the child’s paths are to be the 
paths of pleasantness throughout the rest of the day. 
The delightful nursery or schoolroom classics are put 
away, and when the usual Sunday lessons are over—for 
Sunday lessons are expected of all right-minded boys and 
girls—what is to be done without ‘ Robinson Crusoe,” 
the ‘* Arabian Nights,” and ‘‘ Evenings at Home”? We 
ask the question advisedly, because all other amusements 
except reading are tabooed, and, not unnaturally, children 
tire of the other intellectual food catered to them. 
Religious books, so-called, are dry reading. Luckily, 
some publishers have hit upon the clever expedient of 
giving magazines of a lay character religious titles, by 
which means parents’ minds are set at ease, and the Sun- 
day burden of many a youthful shoulder is made lighter. 
Making, however, very liberal allowance for this or any 
other distraction, the seventh day of the week generally 
happens to be the saddest and the least productive of good 
influences to the best disposed children. And how does 
the question affect the parents? The report is not satis- 
factory. Fathers and mothers who, think seriously on the 
subject of early religious teaching are forced to acknow- 
ledge the inadequacy of the present system. They know 
well enough how much their own devotions are hindered 
by the restlessness and inattention of their children, and 
would fain devise a method by which some Spiritual edi- 
fication might be placed within their own reach without 
this disturbing element. But everything is against inno- 
vations affecting the Sabbath. Tradition, prej udice, and, 
we are bound to add, fashion, all favour the prevailing 
formalism in religion. Life, moreover, is made so. un- 
necessarily anxious by the craving for a rise in the social 
scale, and the health, education, and dress of children 
are such all-engrossing topics, that very little time and 
energy are left for others. Some people consider the 
rigid observance of Sunday as the best means to spiritual 
ends : others do not trouble themselves about the matter 
at all; a few recognise the difficulty as we have stated it. 
We have lastly to consider the third party concerned 
in the attendance of children at church, namely, the 
clergyman. Except very young curates, whose nervous- 
ness forbids them bestowing any heed to their congrega- 
tion whatever, we fancy few clergymen could not get on 
better withont the consciousness of a juvenile auditory. 
They feel compelled to take account of these young lis- 
teners now and then, and yet cannot preach a sermon 
that should be, from beginning to end, within the com- 
pass of a child’s mind. ‘Lhe painful conclusion is brought 
home to many a good man’s mind after the long morning 
service, that the little ones of his flock have come un- 
willingly, and have gone away uneditied. Now it seemg 
to us that a very simple and practical remedy is at hand 
for all this discomfort on the one hand, and dissatis- 
faction on the other. In some parishes a monthly ser- 
vice for children is performed, lasting about an hour, and 
in every way adapted to a youthful congregation. Why 
cannot this custom be extended? Surely it would be easy 
to give a short service on alternate Sunday afternoons so 
as to provide forall the young in the district. Such an ar 
rangement might prove especially salutary among the poor. 
Many a working man would give up questionable amuse- 
ments for the sake of taking his children to church ; and, 
if the service were simplified, children would go to church 
with gladness. Again, the association of children of all 
classes under such circumstances could but have a hu- 
manising effect upon their minds, thus knitting rich and 
poor by the common tie of Christian fellowship and love. 
A few easy prayers and hymns, and a short discourse 
illustrative of the history of the Old Testament and of the 
ethics of the New, would be all sufficient for the service. 
Such, in substance, is the plea put forward by the Pall 


Mall Gazette, and we heartily commend it to the attention 
of all whom it may concern. A note, however, may be 
appended to it with advantage. Our contemporary seems 
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difficulty has been entirely obviated by the holding. 
special separate services for children, services 1n © ae 
the little ones may and do take a lively interest, nal 
which they esteem it a privilege to attend. But we ; 
such services are more frequently met with in a loreal 
ing condition amongst Dissenters, who are wout_to - 
courage ‘‘ lay agency ” rather more freely than the chee : y 
they are by nu means confined to Dissent. + A 
clergymen have organised them in their parishes, we 
under wise supervision, they prove of the highest vies 
and interest, alike to the children and adults. Lae 
however, might soon give the desirable reform 2 W! 
scope if they would take the matter up with any warm’ 
and hence it is that we have thus called attention to 1” 
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SEASONABLE RECEIPTS. 
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PEACH FRirTers.-—Put ten tablespoonfuls of flour!” | 
basin; pour over it slowly, so as to keep it free of eas 
olks 


stirring all the time, nearly one quart of milk, the y 


. 
eight eggs, and then the beaten whites; have some bo 
hot ina dripping-pan ; take up a large tablespoonful OL 


batter ; drop into it half a pound of peaches, and put ath 
the hot fat; fry, and take up in a skimmer. Serve wae 
butter, sugar, and nutmeg. If wished, the peaches can be © 
fine and stirred into the batter. +t: 

CANNED PEACHES.—Secure fine, ripe, unbruised cr y 
take out the stones by halving them; pare them, and °e 
them in cold water to prevent their colouring. When all @ 
done, fill the jars with the fruit, packed as closely 1d 
possible ; then with pure water. Place in a boiler of as 
water, and let them boil ten minutes. Seal up. Best put is 
glass jars, and kept in a cool, dark place, where the light 
entirely excluded. 

WitH SuGar.—Allow half a pound of sugar t 
pound of fruit ; put the sugar ina preserving-kettle, with be 
a pint of water to every pound of sugar; let it get hot, 2 
carefully skim it; put the fruit in; boil ten minutes, a 
seal while hot. In preserving or canning, care shoul 
taken to remove all the red particles around the centre © 
the round where the seed has been ; if left in they are 
to spoil. oe 

SPICED PEACHES.—Pare, stone, and halve the fruit ; allo t 
nine pounds of peaches to four of sugar, and nearly one pie 
of vinegar ; boil the fruit in water until tender ; then pour © 
and add the sugar and vinegar, with a few whole clové 
clnnamon, and a little mace. Boil half an hour. 

ANOTHER RECIPE.—Boil together one gallon of vinegat 
and four pounds of brown sugar a few minutes, skimming M 
well; take ripe cling-stone peaches, remove the down with . 
flannel cloth, and stick a few cloves in each ; put them Rnd 
a glass or earthern vessel ; pour the liquor over them Dboili2é 
hot; cover, and let them remain ten days. Pour off - 
liquor ; boil it again ; pour it on the fruit; seal up at on 
To prevent the glass cracking in pouring on the hot vines) 
lay a thick cloth well wet in cold water underneath it, 42° 
one also around the side. 4 

PEACH LEATHER.— Stew the peaches, {aking out the stone 
and peeling them ; add a little sugar ; when rather pulpy; P ri 
on planed boards in the sun, keeping the flies away. : 
few days they will dry. Roll, and put in a dry place. he 

PEACH CONSERVES.—Halve the peaches, and take out u i 
stones; pare. Have ready some powdered white sugar OF 
plate or dish. Roll the peaches in it several times, U2 & 
they will not take up, any more. Place them singly wa 
plate, with the cup or hollow side up, that the juices may es 
run out. Lay them in the sun. The next morning roll the r 
again. As soon as the juice seems set in the peaches tut? 
the other side to thesun. As soon as they are throughly 4*% 
pack them in glass jars, or, what is still nicer, fig-dru™ 
They make an excellent sweetmeat to eat just as. they penk 
or if wanted for table use, put over the fire in porcelain, W* 

a very little water, and stew a few minutes, 


fe} each. 


THE KINGDOM OF HOME, 


DARK is the night, and fitful and drearily. 
Rushes the wind like the waves of the sea: 
Little care I, as here I sing cheerily, 
Wife at my side, my baby on knee; 
King, King, crown me the King: 
Home is the Kingdom, and Love is the King. 


Flashes the firelight upon the dear faces, 
Dearer and dearer as onward we go, 
Forces the shadow behind us, and places 
Brightness around us with warmth in the glow: 
King, King, crown me the King: 
Home is the Kingdom and Love is the King. 


Flashes the lovelight, increasing the glory, 
Beaming from bright eyes with warmth of the 80 
Telling of trust and content the sweet story, 
Lifting the shadows that over us roll. 
King, King, crown me the King: 
Home is the Kingdom and Love is the King ! 


ul, 


Richer than miser with perishing treasure, 
Served with a service no conquest could bring ; 
Happy with fortune that words cannot measure, 
Light-hearted I on the hearthstone can sing, 
King, King, crown me the King: : 
Home is the Kingdom and Love is the King ! 
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RossETtER’s Harr RESTIRER is the only preparation vo ‘ita 

can be contidently relied upon for restoring grey eet uring 

original colour. It assists nature in supplying the ce e oF 
properties which may have become deficient through 48 


disease. Price 3s. 6d. per bottle. j 
t stee 


New Invention—Sarsine Wine, a delicious stimulan ); 38 
tonic (each dose contains four grains’ weight of Bee ed it 
bright and palatable as sherry. 1s. 7d. Unlike areprated 
never produces headache. By the author of the ec sedi” 
“Chef” Sauce; the only sauce creamy and withou 
ment. ls. Sold by all grocers, &c, a by 

Tue New VapE Mecvum (invented and manufactrr ol) 
Charles H. Vincent, optician, of 23, Windsor-street, iy whi h 
consists of a telescope, well adapted for tourists, &¢-> | ° class 
is added an excellent microscope of great power an fir prices 
definition, quite equal to others sold at ten times t * com 
Wonderful as it may seem, the price of this pe ree) 
nation is only 3s. 6d., and Mr, Vincent sends it (car ‘5 offic? 
anywhere, with printed directions, upon receipt of p 


unaware that for some time past amongst Dissenters the | order or stamps to the amount of 3s. 10d. 


e 
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Pe QurEN, accompanied by their Royal Highnesses the 
Say -° Leopold, the Princess Augustus and Princess Amélie of 
to the oburg, and attended by the Marchioness of Ely, drove 
© Linn of Dee and the Linn of Quoich on Tuesday last 
the H Her Royal Highness the Princess Louise, attended by 
UgH On. Mary Lascelles, drove out in the afternoon. Prince 
Stalk ® and Prince Philip of Saxe-Coburg went out deer- 
Toya] 12: The Prince of Wales dined with Her Majesty. His 
ie yenness arrived at noon at Abergeldie. 
the Cariiam Jenner, Bart., and Dr. Norman Macleod left 
e, 


P,; 4 the Wednesday, the Queen, accompanied by Prince and 
Bere Augustus of Saxe-Coburg, and attended by the 
rin loness of Ely, drove to the Glassalt Sheil. The 
cess Louise, accompanied by the Princess Amélie of Saxe- 

uel also went out. Prince Leopold, accompanied by Mr. 

afte Worth, paid a visit to Dr. Robertson at Indigo, and 
"wards to Sir James Clark at Tillypronie. 
ges Lord Chancellor had the honour of dining with Her 
Jesty and the Royal Family. 
Tips Queen, accompanied by Princess Beatrice, went out on 
Sday morning. Her Majesty and Princess Louise, ac- 


Co z 
CopPanied by Princess Augustus and Princess Amélie of Saxe- 
Phi? drove in the afternoon. Prince Augustus and Prince 


lip of Saxe-Coburg went with the Prinze of Wales to a deer 
€ in the Ballochbuie Forest. 
hast Duke of Argyll arrived at the Castle, and had the 
Sur of dining with Her Majesty. 

: er Majesty held a Privy Council, at which his Royal 
Aye Ness the Prince of Wales, K.G,, his Grace the Duke of 
Hav K.T., and the Lord Chancellor were present. Mr. 
m'T1son, the deputy-clerk of the Council, was in attendance. 
ti, ord Advocate, Mr. James Moncreiff, was sworn in as a 
he» Councillor, on appointment as Lord Justice Clerk, in 

er Toom of the late Right Hon. George Patton. After the 
an wucil the Duke of Argyll, the Right Hon. James Monereiff, 

Mr. Harrison left the Castle. 

= n Friday the Queen and Princess Beatrice went out, at- 
ohh ed by the Marchioness of Ely. The Princess Louise, ac- 
Cop panied by Princess Augustus and Princess Amélie of Saxe- 
and +=" drove out. The Prince of Wales dined at the Castle, 
H the Lord Chancellor had also the honour of dining with 

er Majesty. 

i € Queen drove out in the afternoon, accompanied by 

incess Augustus of Saxe Coburg, Princess Beatrice, and 

‘Tince Leopold. Prince Augustus of Saxe-Cobnrg, attended 
ie ieutenant-General Seymour, went out shooting. Princess 
A uise, Prince Leopold, Princess Beatrice, Prince and Princess 

Ugustus, Prince Philip and Princess Amelie of Saxe-Coburg, 

€nt in the evening to a dance given by the Prince of Wales 
ho tbergeldie. The Ladies and Gentlemen in Waiting had the 
Cae of receiving invitations. The Lord Chancellor left the 

2 
abe Queen, accompanied by Princess Augustus and Princess 
Tatlie of Saxe-Coburg, and Princess Louise, drove to the 

Mon of Quoich, and afterwards honoured the Earl and 
sauntess of Fife with a visit at Mar Lodge, on Saturday. Prin- 
RS Beatrice, accompanied by the Marchioness of Ely and the 

a Mary Lascelles, drove out. 
L he Queen, accompanied by Princess Louise, Prince 
cheeold, and Princess Beatrice, and attended by the Mar- 

loness of Ely, the Hon. Mary Lascelles, and Lieutenant- 
A neral Seymour, was present at Divine Service at the parish 

Urch of Crathie on Sunday. The Rey. John Macleod, of 

nse, officiated. 


rn 


leebe Queen, according to the present arrangements, will 
8ve Scotland on the 2nd or 3rd of November, and will 
Trive at Windsor Castle on the following day. The King 
vas the Queen of the Belgians will shortly afterwards pay a 
it to Her Majesty. 
of X consequence of the Queen having expressed her intention 
Ro Paying several visits to Aldershot during the ensuing sea- 
the orders have been given to put the Royal Pavilion in 
oeugh repair, which it needs, as very little has been done 
1t since its erection. 


‘er Royal Highness the Princess Mary of Teck, accom- 
nied by her children, drove over to Hampton Court on 
qatey last week from Richmond. Her Royal Highness 
b yed for two hours in the Palace Gardens, listening to the 
and of the 9th Royal Lancers. 

Bee Crown Princess of Prussia will reside at Nice with the 
Vincess of Hesse during the absence of the Crown Prince at 
lenna and the East. 
eve = PRINCE AND Princess CrrtstrAn.—On Monday 
ees their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess 
Stian arrived at Keir House, on a visit to Sir William 
D Irling-Maxwell, Bart. Their royal highnesses were accom- 
nied by Colonel and Mrs, Gordon, as equerry and lady in 
iting.” Lady Susan Leslie Melville, also in waiting upon 
the Princess Christian, arrived at Keir House shortly before 
C € royal visitors. Their royal highnesses left Drumlanrig 
Bete, where they had been the guests of the Duke of 
at welcuch, in the afternoon, about two o’clock, and arrived 
M Bridge of Allan-station at 5.38 p.m. Sir William Stirling- 
aXwell was in attendance at the station, and escorted the 
Sucess to the carriage which was in waiting. A large 

Umber of ladies and gentlemen resident at Bridge of Allan 
fathered in and around the station, and gave their royal 
a{ennesses a welcome cheer on their arrival. In the evening 
a: alf-past seven o’clock a select party assembled at dinner 

eir House. 


THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES. 


p GRAND Batt At ABERGELDIE.—His Royal Highness the 
‘ince of Wales gave a grand ball at Abergeldie Castle on 
Roday evening last week. Among those present were : Her 
Lowa Highness the Princess Louise, his Royal Highness Prince 
Py pold and Her Royal Highness the Princess Beatrice ; the 
Puce and Princess Augustus of Saxe-Coburg, and the 
Ma nce. Philip and Princess Amélie of Saxe-Coburg; the 
arquis and Marchioness Townshend, the Marchioness of 
ane the Countess of Fife, Viscount Macduff, Lady Alexina, 
Mi Lady Agnes Duff, Lord Albert Leveson-Gower, Hon. 

8s Lascelles, the Hon. Oliver Montagu, Hon. Colonel 
Pred, Sir Thomas and Lady Biddulph, General Hon. C. 
R £y, General Seymour, the Rev, H. Duckworth, the Rev. A. 
1 beags Morton, Mr. and Mrs. Fisher, Mr. Francis Knollys, 
Ho, Holzmann, Mr. Collins, Mr. Duff, M.P., of Feteresso ; 

nu. Captain R. Dawson and Captain Stirling, 92nd High, 


landers. Dancing began at 10.30, and was continued with 
much spirit till one o’clock, when supper was served. After 
a short interval dancing recommenced, and the ball was not 
over till 3.30 A.M. 

The Prince of Wales (probably the Princess also) is expected 
to visit the Earl of Derby at Knowsley on the 15th of Novem- 
ber. The Prince will shoot over the Knowsley preserves. 

The Prince of Wales has promised to preside at the 205th 
anniversary festival of the Scottish Hospital, which will take 
place at the Freemasons’ Tavern on Saint Andrew’s Day, the 
30th of November. 


THE UPPER TEN THOUSAND. 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


The Hon. Frederick and Lady Elizabeth Villiers passed 
through town on Saturday, on their way to Brighton, from 
Selby Hall, Northamptonshire. 

The Hon. Reginald and Mrs. Sackville West have arrived 
at their residence, in Grosvenor-street, from Scotland. 

_ The Earl of Derby, we learn, is suffering from an attack of 
gout. His lordship was taken ill towards the end of last week, 
and Dr. Miller, sent for from London, has been in attendance 
on his lordship. The last accounts from Knowsley represent 
his lordship as confined to his bed. 

The Ear! and Countess of Fife and family return to town 
in a few days from Scotland for the winter. 

The remains of the late Dr. Waldegrave, Bishop of Carlisle, 
were interred on Friday afternoon last week, in the burial 
ground at the west-end of Carlisle Cathedral. The relatives 
and immediate friends of the bishop left Rose Castle, where he 
died, at twelve o'clock. The first carriage contained Mr. 
Page and Mr. Brown, surgeons, and Mr. Mounsly, bishop’s 
secretary. Then followed the hearse, and behind that came 
six mourning coaches containing the family mourners. 

Lord and Lady Ruthven arrived at Freeland, Perth, last 
week from Beaufront Castle, Hexham. On their arrival his 
lordship’s tenantry and villagers turned out, and gave Lord and 
Lady Ruthven a cordial welcome on their return after their 
marriage. At the park gates the horses were taken from the 
carriage, which was drawn up to the house by a party of athletic 
young men. After giving three hearty cheers they dispersed. 

On Thursday night last week the Earl and Countess of 
Hopetoun gave a reception in Hopetoun House in honour of 
the visit of the Caledonian Hunt to Edinburgh. About 200 
ladies and gentlemen were present. 

We have to announce the death of the Hon. Mrs. John 
Boyle on the Gth inst., at Cavendish House, Buxton. Mrs. 
Boyle was the youngest daughter of Lady Charlotte Boyle, 
wife of Lord Henry Fitzgerald, son of James, first Duke of 
Leinster, as third Baroness de Ros, and mother of Henry 
William, nineteenth baron, and of the present peer. She 
married in 1835 the Hon. John Boyle, second son of Edmund, 
eighth Earl of Cork. 

The Earl and Countess of Derby will entertain a succession 
of visitors at Knowsley during the ensuing month. 

The officers who were engaged in the battle of Balaklava 
will have an anniversary on Monday, the 25th instant, at 
Willis’s Rooms, King-street, St. James's. Lieut.-General the 
Hon. Sir James Yorke Scarlett, G.C.B, will preside. 

Lord and Lady Chelmsford and Hon, Miss Thesiger arrived 
in town last week from the Continent. 

His Excellency the Austro-Hungarian Ambassador (Count 
d’Apponyi) leaves town shortly to join the Countess at Rome. 
His excellency has been among the recent guests of the Earl 
and Countess of Clarendon at The Grove, near Watford. 

The Earl of Gosford has left England on a yachting cruise 
in the Mediterranean. 

The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone and most of the mem- 
bers of the Cabinet will congregate in town about the 26th 
instant. 

Lieutenant-General Sir Gaspard and Lady Le Marchant 
have arrvied at their town residence, 80, St. George’s-square, 
from a tour on the Continent. 

We have to record the death of Lord Dynevor, which took 
place somewhat suddenly, at Great Malvern, Worcestershire, 
at an early hour on Thursday morning last week. Lor some 
months past Lord Dynevor had been in a bad state of health, 
and in consequence was unable to attend to his duties in the 
House of Lords during the whole of the past session. He had 
gone to Malvern with his wife and daughter with a view to 
benefit his health. The late Right Hon. George Rice Rice- 
Trevor was the eldest son of George Talbot, third baron, by 
his wife, the Hon. Frances Townshend, third daughter of 
Thomas, first Viscount Sydney, and was born August 5, 
1795. He married, November 27, 1824, Frances, only 
daughter of General Lord Charles FitzRoy (second son of 
Augustus Henry, third Duke of Grafton), by his second 
marriage with Lady Frances Anne Stuart. eldest daughter 
of Robert, first Marquis of Londonderry, by which lady, 
who survives him, his lordship leaves surviving issue three 
daughters—namely, the Hon. Caroline Elizabeth Anne, 
married to Sir Thomas Bateson, Bart.; the Hon. Selina, 
married to the Earl of Longford; and the Hon, Elianore 
Mary, unmarried. The deceased nobleman succeeded to the 
peerage on the death of his father, April 9, 1852, previously 
to which, as Colonel Rice-Trevor, for upwards of twenty- 
two years he had represented Carmarthenshire in the House 
of Commons—namely, from 1830 to April 1852. 


FOREIGN COURTS. 


A letter from Magenta of the 2nd, in the Lombardia, gives 
some details of the visit of the Empress of the French to the 
graves of the soldiers who fell in the memorable action to 
which the village gives its name: ‘‘ When the train stopped 
her Majesty alighted with her suite and asked to be con- 
ducted to the monument erected on the spot where General 
Espinasse perished with his brave companions. The monu- 
ment was illuminated. Her Majesty deposited a bouquet 
of flowers on the grave and remained some minutes absorbed 
in prayer, her suite keeping ata respectful distance ; then stoop- 
ing down and picking up a handful of grass, the Empress 
turned to the bystanders and said, ‘This will be one of the 
dearest and most precious memorials of my journey.’ The 
crowd, which was very numerous, greeted her Majesty, both 
on her arrival and departure, with much enthusiasm, which 
the illustrious lady gracefully acknowledged.” 

The Journal des Etrangers announces as nearly certain the 
early arrival of the Emperor of Russia at Nice to pass the 
winter. 

Tur EMPRESS OF THE FRENCH AT VENICE.—We read in 
the Journal Oficiel: ‘‘The Empress has just left Venice, 
after having passed five days there. Desiring to retain her 
incognito, her Majesty resided on board the Aigle, after 
having declined the gracious offer of King Victor Emmanuel, 
who had placed the Royal Palace at her disposal. The day 


after her arrival the Empress received a visit from the King, 
who came to pay his respects, and the following day that of 
Prince Humbert and the Prince de Carignan. Several mem- 
bers of the Italian Cabinet, General Menabrea, M. Ming- 
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hetti, Admiral Ribotti, and M. Mordini, also came to pay 
their respects to her Majesty, who invited them to dinner, as 
well as the Cardinal and the principal authorities of Venice. 
On Sunday morning the Empress went to Mass at the Church 
of Marco. Every day her Majesty visited the principal 
monuments, the Ducal Palace, the arsenal, the Morosini 
Palace, and some of the numerous museums of the city, so 
rich in chefs-d’wuvres of the great Italian masters. The muni- 
cipality gave the Empress two night fétes, at which her 
Majesty was present in the King’s gondola, Her Majesty 
landed several times to visit the various quarters of the city ; 
and the population which thronged on her passage always 
received her most warmly.” 

Tur Empress oF THE FRENCH IN THE East. —The Levant 
Herald gives the following as the programme of the reception 
and five days’ entertainment of the Empress of the French : 
‘‘Raouf Pasha, First Equerry to the Sultan, and Muzafer Bey, 
Nedji Bey, and Hussein Bey, orderly officers, will proceed to 
Corfu to meet her Majesty on her approach to Turkish waters, 
after having visited Venice and Athens. At the Dardanelles, 
where her incognito will cease, she will be met by the Grand 
Vizier and a strong Turkish squadron, escorted by which she 
will reach the Bosphorus about noon on October 13. The 
Sultan will then go on board the-Aigle, her Majesty’s yacht, 
to welcome his illustrious guest, whom he will himself conduct 
to Beylerbey. Later in the afternoon her Majesty will visit 
the Valide Sultana at Dolma-baktché. On the following day 
the Empress will make the round of the mosques, and in the 
evening will be the guest of the Sultan at a grand dinner at 
Dolma-baktché, which will be followed by a gala representation 
at the Opera. On Friday, the 15th, her Majesty will witness 
the Sultan’s going to mosque of Sultan Achmet in state, and 
will afterwards complete her visit to the ‘sights’ of Stamboul. 
Onthe 16th her Majesty, accompanied by the Sultan, will attend 
a grand review of the troops in camp at Hunkiar-Iskelessy, 
and in the evening there will be an illumination of the camp 
and a grand dinner at the French Embassy. On Sunday, the 
17th, the Empress will attend Mass in the Armeno-Catholic 
cathedral in Pera, when Monsignor Hassoun—who has re- 
ceived 2,0002. from the Sultan to prepare his church for the 
occasion—will officiate in person. On the evening of that day 
she will again dine at Dolma-baktché. Cn Monday her 
Majesty’s visit will terminate, and she will proceed to Rhodes 
and thence—not visiting Jerusalem, as originally intended — 
to Alexandria and Cario, from which last place she will 
ascend the Nile to the second cataract, visiting on her way 
the little monument raised by General Dessaix to commemorate 
the planting of the tricolour on the statue of Memnon, during 
the passage of the first division of the ‘ Army of Egypt’ in 
1798. Thence the Empress will return to Suez for the opening 
of the Canal on November 17, as announced. On her way 
back to Europe she will touch at Malta and spend three days 
at Naples. Such, at least, is the present programme of her 
Majesty’s tour.” The last report is that the Empress will go 
to Jerusalem. 

The Emperor of Austria will start for the East on the 24th 
inst., and is expected to pass through Italy and have an 
interview with Victor Emmanuel on his return. One report 
extends his probable travels to Jerusalem in company with the 
Empress Eugenie. The Khedive, it is now said, will visit 
Constantinople when the Mmpress is there, General Fleury 
has told the Czar that the Emperor Napoleon will visit the 
Russian capital during the exhibition of 1870, ‘‘if his health 
or the state of politics does not prevent his journey.” 


MARRIAGES IN HIGH LIFE. 


On Wednesday morning, last week, the marriage of George 
Otto Trevelyan, Esq., M.P. for the Hawick burghs and one 
of the Junior Lords of the Admiralty, with Caroline, eldest 
daughter of R. N. Phillips, Esq., M.P. for Bury, was cele- 
brated at St. George’s, Hanover-square, London, the officiat- 
ing clergyman being the Rev. W. P. Trevelyan, of Calverton, 
Bucks, The following were the bridesmaids: Miss Margaret 
Phillips, Miss Alice Trevelyan, Miss Anna Maria Philips, 
Miss Louisa Manley, Miss E, Bostock, Miss M. Holland. The 
Hon. Henry Strutt, M.P., was the bridegroom’s best man. 
The bride was attired in a dress of rich white satin, trimmed 
with Brussels lace, wreath of orange blossoms, and tulle veil, 
and costly ornaments of diamonds and pearls, the gift of her 
father. The bridesmaids’ dresses were exceedingly pretty, 
composed of white muslin, with pleated flounces and tunic 
tastefully caught up on each side and the back, with cerise 
ribbon and bouquets of white and cerise wild roses. White 
tulle bonnets trimmed with wreaths of wild roses and neeuds 
of ribbon, and long flowing veils, The happy couple left at 
two P.M. for Dover, en route for Switzerland, where they pur- 
pose spending the honeymoon. 

On Thursday, the 30th ult., Barnes was the scene of great 
festivities, on the occasion of the marriage of Miss Lina Mary 
Phipps Hornby with Mr. T. L. Evans. The bride was 
attired in white poult de soie, trimmed with Brussels lace, 
and veil to correspond, with a wreath of orange blossoms ; 
ornaments, diamonds and pearls. She also carried a magnifi- 
cent bouquet. She was attended to the altar by six brides- 
maids, dressed in blue poult de soie and tarlatane peplums, 
profusely ornamented with ruches and blond, white bonnets 
with wreaths of nemophila and long pendant veils enveloping 
the figure. Among the dresses we noticed a rich gros d’argent 
moire, pavier of satin and fringe to match, Also a moire de 
famie with a sac of yah lace and white satin bows, bonnet with 
ivy berries and autumn leaves. Between thirty and forty sat 
down to breakfast, after which the happy pair started for 
Folkestone en route for the Continent, amidst showers of satin 
slippers. Amongst the guests were Sir William and Lady 
Denison, Sir Melville Melville and Lady Melville, Dr. Hornby, 
of Eton, &c., who performed the ceremony. ; 

We understand that the marriage of the Marquis of Lans- 
downe and Lady Maud Hamilton, youngest daughter of the 
Duke of Abercorn, and the marriage of her sister, Lady 
Albertha, with the Marquis of Blandford, eldest son of the 
Duke and Duchess of Marlborough, are appointed to take 
place on Thursday, the 4th of next month. We believe it is 
decided that the cerenomy will take place at Westminster 
Abbey, with full choral service. ‘The Rev. Lord Wriothesley 
Russell, uncle of the afiianced ladies, will perform the re- 
ligious rite. The Duke and Duchess of Abercorn will 
entertain a numerous and distinguished family circle at break- 
fast at Chesterfield House. 

We have to announce a marriage between Sir Archibald 
Keppel Macdonald, Bart., and the Hon. Mrs. Stonor, widow 
of the Hon. Thomas Stonor, eldest son of Lord and Lady 
Camoys. 

A matriage is arranged between Captain the Hon. Walter 
Cecil Carpenter, second son of the late Earl of Shrewsbury, 
and Miss Mundy, daughter of Majer Mundy, and niece, we 
believe, of Admiral Sir George Rodney Mundy, K.C.B., the 
late commander-in-chief on the North American and West 
Indian station. 

A marriage is arranged, and will shortly take place, 
between John Olphert, Esq., eldest son of Wypbrants 
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Interesting Hiems, 


A COMPLIMENT has been paid to Miss Burdett Coutts for 
her exertions in the eastern districts of the metropolis, by 
giving her name to a masonic lodge meeting near Victoria- 
park. Miss Coutts accepted the compliment, and wrote to 
the Earl of Zetland, desiring to know what gift she could 
make to the lodge. In reply the members solicited a Bible 
with her autograph. 

Robert Moffat, now in his seventy-fifth year, is purposing 
to return to his native land. The 200 mile journey in wag- 
gons over the untracked country and _ bridgeless currents, 
from the Kuruman to the Orange River, is an arduous under- 
taking for him at his advanced age, but he retains his full 
vigour of mind, if not of body. He intends, if possible, to be 
in England before the May meetings begin. 

FataL PeraMBULAToR AccrpEenT.—Mr. Richards has held 
an inquest at the Princess Royal, Paul-strect, Finsbury, on 
the body of Elizabeth Pack, a child three and a-half years of 
age, who lost her life by being thrown from a perambulator. 
The perambulator was in charge of a child twelve years of 
age. While passing over a kerb, which was rather high, the 
front wheel slipped and the child fell out upon its head. Two 
days afterwards it was taken ill, and died from effusion of 
blood on the brain. Verdict, Accidental death. 

A singular scandal is now current in Paris. A well-known 
viscountess has applied to be separated from her husband on 
the ground that he is so confoundedly stupid and unreason- 
able that life with him is insupportable. 

THe Murperers or Mute. Tinnr.—A Malta corre- 
spondent writes, under date of Valetta, October 4: Accounts 
from Tripoli to the 30th of September have been received, 
announcing that the Turkish Government have succeeded in 
capturing the assassins of the late Mlle. Tinné, and recovering 
the young negress Jasmina and some of the stolen property. 
The Touareg Chief Ikenoukhen disclaims any connexion with 
the escort which betrayed the unfortunate lady, and has 
assisted in bringing the murderers to justice. He has placed 
the young negress and the recovered effects under the protec- 
tion of the chief who was to have escorted Mlle. Tinné, and 
they will be shortly sent on from Ghat to Mourzouk and Tri- 
poli, where the caravan and servants are expected to arrive in 
the first week of November.” 

Sir Samuel Baker writes from Egypt that his flotilla of 
steamers and boats is making way up the Nile, bound for 
Khartoum; that he had eight hundred camels Waiting to 
carry the iron steamers sent out from England across the 
Desert to their destination, where they will be put together 
and employed in the navigation of the Albert Nyanzaand 
other lakes ; and that his own route would be from Suez to 
Souakim, thence with camels to Berber on the Nile, and so 
up the river to the rendezvous at Khartoum. Trading in some 
places, terrifying in others, and exploring wherever it can, 
this will be a noteworthy expedition. 

The consecration of Dr. Moberly to the see of Salisbury will 
be held in Westminster Abbey on the 28th of October, the 
Feast of St. Simon and St. Jude. For the convenience of the 
clergy of the bishop’s diocese, the time of the service will be 
changed from the usual hour of 10 A.M. to 11.30 A.M. The 
transepts will be open by the north entrance, or by Poet’s- 
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Olphert, Esq., of Ballyconnell, county Donegal, and Frances, 
only daughter of Robert Burrowes, Esq., of Stradone, county 
Caven, and late M.P. for that county. 

The marriage of Sir Archibald Keppel Macdonald, Bart., 
and the Hon. Mrs. Stouor will not take place till the end of 
the ensuing month, 


WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 

The will of the Rev. John Crosby Clark, B.D., Fellow of 
St. John’s, and one of the oldest members of the University of 
Oxford, was proved in the London Court, under 80,0002. per- 
sonalty. The testator, being possessed of considerable estates, 
never sought ecclesiastical preferment. He died at the ad- 
vanced age of eighty-six, at Cowley House, Chertsey, on July 
3lst last. 

The will of Christopher James Davison Ingledew, M.A., 
doctor of philosophy, of Northallerton, Yorkshire, Tydden 
Sais, near Carnarvon, and the Middle Temple, was proved in 
London, on the 2lst ult., under 3,000/. personalty; the 
executors being his relict ; James H. Ingledew, solicitor 3 and 
William Dagget, solicitor, both of Newcastle-on-Tyne. He 
has left to his wife an annuity of 150/., and all his mining 
shares, together with his furniture and household effects, and 
a life interest in his property during widowhood. He leaves 
all his books amongst his children ; his printed writings he 
leaves to his daughter Georgina, and divides the ultimate 
residue of his property amongst all his children equally. 

The will of Mr. William Sinclair, of Sowerby, near Thirsk, 
Yorkshire, was proved, at York, under 50,0002. personalty. 
The executors are Jonah Waites and Thomas J. Foggitt, both 
of Sowerby ; and the Rev. Edwin Bittleston, of Mount Plea- 
sant, near Northallerton. The will is dated 1864, and a 
codicil 1866. The testator has left his property chiefly amongst 
his cousins. 

The will of Mr. James Sidebottom, of Manor House, Hol- 
lingworth, Chester, was proved at Chester under 180, 0000. 
personalty, by his nephews, James Sidebottom and John 
Arthur Sidebottom, and John Edward Adshead, of Alderley, 
the joint acting executors. To each of them he leaves a 
legacy of 2,000/. The will is dated 27th April last, and he 
died 30th June following. He has left his estates amongst his 
nephews. He leaves 50,0001. amongst his nieces, the children 
of his brother William, and the children of his late niece, 
Mary Harrison. He leaves 40,0001. amongst the children of 
his late brother Ralph. There are legacies to his servants. 
The residue of his property, real and personal, he leaves to 
his three nephews, John, Ralph, and James, the sons of his 
late brother Ralph. 


The Glseful Corner, 


<>—_—___ 


PRESERVING Gourps.—Gourds make a good preserve, when 
dealt with in the way advised by Messrs. E. G. Henderson, 
as follows : ‘ Pare the fruit and let out the seeds, taking out 
the soft pulp for after use, and weigh the remainder, cutting 
it into convenient lengths and thicknesses. To every pound 
and a quarter of the firm fruit apportion a lemon anda pound 
of the finest double-refined loaf sugar, with a pint and a half 
of spring water ; then pare the lemons thin into a basin, and 
squeeze the juice to the rind, and let it stand to get out the 


flavour. Put the fruit and most of the water into the pre- | corner, to the public. The admission to reserved seats under 
serving pans, and stir it till it is soft and transparent, which | the lantern will be by cards from the bishop elect. Clergy- 
will be from three to four or even five hours, adding the re-| men in black robes will find places in the sacrarium. They, 


as well as the bishop’s friends, will enter by the west cloister 
doors at 11 a.m. The Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
bishops will assemble in the Jerusalem Chamber at 11.15 A.M. 
The sermon will be preached by the Rev. R. W. Church, 
chaplain to the new bishop. There will be no afternoon 
service in the Abbey on that day. 

Atrocious TREATMENT oF A Wirr.—A man, recently 
married and living at Fouras, France, a few days back, while 
in a fit of jealousy, stripped his wife naked, and, after beating 
her, tied her fect together and then suspended her to a beam 
by a cord passed round her hands, The woman was nearly 
insensible when she was found by her mother and released, 
The man has been arrested. 

About 300 females are now on the register of municipal voters 
at Lincoln. At Stamford the number of female municipal 
voters for the ensuing year will be 150. At East Retford, out 
of 514 municipal voters for 1869-70, 60 will be women. At 
Norwich the municipal register for 1869-70 will comprise up- 
wards of 10,000 names, and about 1,360 of the voters will be 
women, 

FarHer HyAcinrHe.—The Débats states that Father 
Hyacinthe has just left for the United States. He intends 
returning to Paris towards the end of the year, by which time 
the Cicumenical Council may be expected to have entered on 
the real business before it. He left on the very day on 
which he had been ordered by the Superior of the Carmelites 
to return to his convent. By this disobedience he incurs 
excommunication and other ecclesiastical penalties, 

His Proper Puace.—Judge Dowling, of New York, thus 
dealt with a case of wife-beating : ‘* How came your husband 
to beat you?” ‘* Underneath where we live there is a little 
dance-house. I was told my husband was there, and I took 
a woman with me, and we went and looked in. My husband 
saw me and soon came up to our own room, when he beat me 
and smashed the furniture.” ‘It was not a proper place for 
her to go,” spoke up the husband. ‘It was a proper place for 
you, I suppose?’ suggested the judge. ‘Any place is 
proper for men.” ‘Do you really think go?” “* Yes, 
Sir.” ‘* Well, then, I’ll send you to the penitentiary for 
three months.” 

Tue CArpirF Appuction CAsr.—On Friday the case of 
Miss Esther Lyons, the young lady of Cardiff, on account of 
whose alleged abduction a trial recently took place before Mr. 
Baron Channell, again came before Mr. Leman, the Chancery 
Chief Clerk, for the appointment of a guardian. Mr. Joel 
Emmanuel proposed the brother of Miss Lyons, and her uncle, 
Mr. Philip, of Cardiff. A gentleman from the office of Messrs, 
Townley and Garde said he appeared for Miss Lyons, who 
was twenty years of age, and asked to be heard. She was 
living with a lady named Keep, at Finchley-road, and had 
been much pained at the application which had been seen in 
the newspapers. She had embraced Christianity, and the 
proposed guardians were Jews. After a discussion the case 
was adjourned for a week for affidavits, and it wag proposed 
that the young lady should be seen by the Vice-Chancellor, 


mainder of the water, if needed, from time to time, until the 
opacity of the preserves gives place to transparency in the 
flesh. When boiled soft, add the sugar and skim it; and 
when the syrup is well formed, strain the lemon juice to it, 
and by the time this is well incorporated the preserve will be 
done. It ought to be of a transparent clearness and of a fine 
apple-green colour. If duly prepared, it forms a most valu- 
able addition and equivalent as a sweetmeat, and a delightful 
change from the rich aroma of the raspberry, or the pleasant 
acidity of the marmalade; and if boiled somewhat longer 
than the directions given it assumes a guava-like flavour, 
which tastes excellent; the soft pulp will also form a good 
preserve with the same preparation as the above. If used 
before the fruit becomes over-ripe, the pulp is tolerably solid.” 

WaATERPROOPS.—The ‘‘ Lounger” of the Illustrated Times 
says: ‘‘ By the way, touching waterproofs, I think I can give 
travellers a hint or two. For many years I have worn India- 
rubber waterproofs, but I will buy no more, for I have learned 
that good Scottish tweed can be made completely impervious 
to rain, and, moreover, I have learned how to make it so, and 
for the benefit of my readers I will here give the recipe: Ina 
bucket of soft water, put half a pound of sugar of lead and half a 
pound of powdered alum ; stir this at intervals until it becomes 
clear ; then pour it off into another bucket and put the garment 
therein, and let it be in for twenty-four hours, and then hang 
it up to dry without wringing it. Two of my party—a lady 
and gentleman—have worn garments thus treated in the 
wildest storm of wind and rain without getting wet. The 
rain hangs upon the cloth in globules, In short, they are 
really waterproof. The gentleman, a fortnight ago, walked 
nine miles in a storm of rain and wind such as you rarely see 
in the south ; and when he slipped off his overcoat his under 
clothes were as dry as when he put them on. This is, I think, 
a secret worth knowing ; for cloth, if it can be made to keep 
out wet, is in every way better than what we know as water- 
proofs.” 


A MemortAL TreE.—The late Lord Carlisle wrote the fol- 
lowing fine lines on a tree planted by the Countess of St. Ger- 
mans :— 

Poor tree, a gentle mistress placed thee here, 
To be the glory of the glade around, 

Thy life has but survived one fleeting year, 
And she, too, sleeps beneath another mound. 


But mark what different terms your fates allow, 
Though like the period of your swift decay, 
Thine are the withered branch and sapless bough, 
Hers the green memory and immortal day. 
Tae Perits or Fasnion—Tue HiGH-HEELED Boots. —The 
ancet, in an article on this subject, ‘‘remarks that the 
custom of wearing high boot-heels, and those, too, so much 
smaller than the actual heel of the wearer as to afford no solid 
support, but only a balancing-point, is a source of much mis- 
chief, because it throws the centre of gravity of the body so 
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She was 


replied that she had read of it in the Petit Journal. e of 


ordered to remain in a reformatory institution until the ag 
twenty. + mora 
As might have been expected, the vulgar and ip peed 
publicity given to the Pantin murders has, it is believe@, we 
the cause of other crimes in various quarters of France. ing 
read in a Parisian newspaper that a lady named et with 
in the Rue Ndtre-Dame-des-Victoires, has been affecte ances 
mental alienation in consequence of the horrible circu ap: 
of the Pantin murders. She thinks every man W rvant 
proaches her is an assassin, and has given orders to the 8¢ 
that no knives should be kept in the house. We have 10 
of a lady who last week threw herself out of the window 
the same cause. “n the 
A laundress nearly killed a young man on Sunday! her 
Rue Bellefonds, Paris, by striking him on the head Ww! tion 
wooden shoe, for indulging in gossip damaging her rept zs n 
If we are to credit the Philadelphia North Americ? able 
citizen of the United States need languish in extreme 11 pila- 
pain! He may get himself killed out of hand. The living 
delphia journal says: A little girl, twelve years of age, sh on 


in the Nineteenth ward, was nipped in the finger by a oo 4pa 
the afternoon of July 12. Her name was Georg i 
M‘Cready. Three days ago she was seized by the pre™ 10° 
tions of hydrophobia. The most distinguished of the heir 
fession of medicine were called to her rescue. BY th 
sanction, with that of fricnds, relatives, and all to who™ the 
life of the child was dear, her sufferings were stayed by 
merciful interposition of poison. ices 
It is to be hoped that the letter from Professor Maur 
which was read by Canon Kingsley at the Social Science 
gress last week, will not escape observation. Speaking  sy6 
present examination system, he says it is undermipins at 
physical, intellectual, and moral life of young men, anc t 
it will do this with even more terrible effect for girls if rege 
are admitted, as of course they should be, to all the priv! 4 
of the other sex. Noble intellects which crave for free ¢U 1 
are dwarfed by the notion that what they have rea 30 
thought is not to be tested and ascertained by the questior a 
wiser men, but that they are to read and think simply W? jal 
view to the questions. Parents and physicians alike gt 


far forward that a free and lage is i 

; f gracefully erect carriage is impos- 
sible, and, there being no firm support to the heel, ladies are 
very apt to twist the ankle suddenly by overbalancing them- 
ee ant een sept of driving the foot constantly for- 
ward into the toe o & boot is to produce a ly ¢ 
painful distortion of the great toe joint’! AR 


_ 


Further criminal proceedings were threatened by Mr. Em- 
manuel. —Adjourned for a week. 

Several juvenile criminals have lately been before the Paris 
tribunals ; in each case the amount of depravity shown is 
something alarming. Recently a milliner’s apprentice, aged 
fourteen, was tried for robbing her mistress, and afterwards 
attempting to poison her. The girl confessed that she had 
scraped some lucifers into a bowl of Soup for her mistress, in 
order to make her ill, so that she might go home to her 
mother and spend the money she had robbed. When asked 
by the judge where she got the idea of such an infusion, she 


‘We hear but one report from. all who use Perry Davis’s 
Vegetable Pain Killer, and that is, that its wonderful power 
in relieving pain was never equalled. It is a never-failing 
cure for diarrhosa and dysentery,” —Burlington Sentinel, 


over the loss of physical energy and the shattering of ners 
which they see in young men who have either succeede’ 18s 
failed in their trials. The disease, Professor Maurice oak 
is becoming a very serious one. He can get no one to pole 
of it seriously enough, or to suggest any remedy ; meanW ues 
it goes on increasing, people deciding generally with a shiv ‘ 
that it is a ‘necessary evil.” Itisa very unnecessary © 
but, like other follies, it must have its day. the 

A singular case of witchcraft has been brought before a 
Stonehouse magistrates. The defendant was Ann Bonds 
herbalist, and was charged with obtaining 17. by means, id 
imposture. She had been “consulted” by a woman suffer 
from a bad leg, and, having arranged a pack of cards, sal ue 
patient was ill-wished ; her face would be drawn down t° on 
toes, and she would die at the age of thirty-seven, She ae 
gave her a small bag to protect her from her enemies, ant 
ceived 17. for the same—her ‘usual price” being lJ. 5s. mas 
soner was remanded. As ‘‘the white witch” she had P 
viously undergone three months’ imprisonment. at 

convalescent home for the Jewish poor, erected a 

Norwood as a memorial institution of the late Lady Montefior , 
has been consecrated by the Rev. Dr. Alba, chief rabbi. a 
home consists of two semi-detached villas, one for the acc? 
modation of male, and the other for female patients. + con 

Morbrr oF TureEe CuILpREN.—A miner named Halbers" 
and his wife, living at Friessen (Upper Rhine), have just be 
arrested on the charge of strangling three children the eh 
had by a former wife, and then setting fire to their cottage 
conceal the crime. ge 

The opening of the Holborn Viaduct and Blackfriars-bri m8 
by Her Majesty will probably take place on Friday, the 5 ts 
or Saturday, the 6th of November. In that case both eve? 
would transpire during Mr. Lawrence’s Mayoralty. 


SrvGuLAR AND Farat Detustoy.—Mr. Langham, deputy 
coroner for Westminster, has held an inquest at St. Georg 
Hospital on the body of Mrs. Jane Floyd, a widow, agé — 
years, who came by her death under the following extt 
ordinary circumstances : The deceased lived with her son an 
two daughters at Arthur-street, Chelsea, her son being 
master carman, and her daughters carrying on a laos r 
business. At nine o’clock on the morning of Tuesday, 3 ie 
tember 21, the family having breakfasted together, the neif 
went up to a loft in the yard, and the daughters went to t rt 
business in the laundry-room, leaving the deceased comfo ot 
ably seated in an arm-chair near the fireplace. They had Dad 
left the room more than two minutes when they were alarm b- 
by a loud scream, and looking from the windows they sng 
served the deceased running across the yard with her cloth» 
in flames. The son jumped down from the loft, and, seize 
hold of the deceased, forced her down upon a manure heap ot 
the yard, and succeeded in extinguishing the flames, but Ot 
before the poor woman’s clothing was destroyed and the ee 
side of her body much burned. She was taken to the ni 


i pital, where she lingered in great agony until September 


when she died from exhaustion, brought on by the inju 
received. The deceased for the last few weeks had he 
flighty in her manner at times. While in the hospital, | : 
reply to a question from her daughter as to how the 0c¢ 
rence took place, she said: While looking at the fire I thoug 

I saw a man with a gun in his hand, running after MY ir, 
with the intention of shooting him. I got up from my cha 
and rushed at the fire to save him, and my clothes bere {a 
ignited.” She gave no other account. After some rea 
by the coroner upon the extraordinary character of the 4¢ ° 
Sion, the jury returned a verdict, ‘‘ That the deceased caus 
her own death while in an unsound state of mind.” rork 

Fara, Accrpenr ar Niagara Faurs.—The New ie 
papers reports a melancholy accident which occurred 02 the 
Canada shore of the Niagara River, in the vicinity of one 
Falls, on the 24th ult. A carriage, containing a party ° the 
gentlemen and four ladies, was passing the curve opposite se 
precipice in front of the Clifton House, when the hor 
become unmanageable, and as it was evident they wou man 
over the bank, the driver and Mr. Tillinghast, the gentler nt 
in the carriage, jumped off the seat and escaped with § fou 
injury, but the horses and carriage, together with the feet 
ladies, went down the bank, a distance of some fifty aD 
Mrs. Smith, one of the party, was horribly mangle 0 
instantly killed, and Miss Mary Ann Ballou wae rs. 
dangerously injured that she is not expected to recover. their 
Tillinghast and Mrs. Fisher were badly bruised, bat te, 
injuries are not dangerous. The accident happene why ited 
inquest was being held on the body of a man who comm 
suicide at the same place a day or two previous. 

How THE SprrirvaLists MANAGE.—Those who have Z 
in the habit of listening with awe and adoration to the 8° rise 
utterances of domestic furniture will read with some si {080 
a letter in the Standard from Mr. W. G. Faulkner, Pp! any 
phical instrument maker, in which he states that for ™ 
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batter has had a large sale for spirit-rapping magnets and 
Cupboar: expressly made for concealment under the floors, in 
Pport * under tables, and even for the interior of the centre 
Iso gy of large round tables and boxes. He has supplied 
and ddantities of prepared wire to be placed under the carpets 
Ceiling oth, or under the wainscot and gilt beading around 
fo Roe and rooms. All these, he says, were obviously used 
batten tt-tapping ; and the connexion of each rapper and 
those Y Was to be made by means of a small button, like 
of . , Used for telegraphic bell-ringing purposes, or by means 
Patter, we headed or other nail under the carpet at particular 
When 8 known to the spiritualist. These rappers, he adds, 
Wary Carefully placed, are calculated to mislead the most 
Constr en there are spirit-rapping magnets and batteries 
Will, o cted expressly for the pocket ; and these, he tells us, 
Made Course, rap at any part of the room. He has also 
two Jap, ms and bells which will ring at command ; but these 
they atter are not so frequently used as magnets are, because 
are too easily detected. 

Who =a been discovered that sixteen years ago Boyd, the man 
Widow 1 S murdered at Wood-green the other day, married a 
left ady who had 2,0007., which her former husband had 
Boyd spent the whole of the money, treated her very 

legg y; and at length deserted her, leaving her almost penni- 
re e had not heard of him for seven years until she saw 
Ma unt of the murders in the papers a few days ago. The 
the. se which Boyd contracted in Japan four years ago is 
lose ae bigamous, and the lady whom he then married will 
dent 1 claim upon any property he may have left. The resi- 
tig, < 18. the neighbourhood of Wood-green made a subscrip- 

© give the murdered woman Death a decent burial. 

Sica] PORTANT TO PARENTS.—Many mothers, who, from phy- 
Offs i cakness or other causes, are unable to suckle their 
Crea, “8—and the number of such mothers unhappily daily in- 


tent Ae thank us for directing their attention to a new 
e 


&Ceo 


the oe bottle. The advantages claimed for it are, that it is 
ay one ever invented that supplies all the benefits de- 
. tom nature itself, and thus overcomes the repugnance 
tak, +, S0metimes renders it impossible to induce an infant to 
haty ats food from a bottle, in consequence of its missing the 
The i form, warmth, and pliant elasticity of the breast. 
infant astic part of this bottle being moulded from nature, the 
fr 18 at once attracted by it, and may be nursed with it 
One ¢ irth with the utmost ease. Its perfect safety in use is 
dang its distinctive characteristics. In the first place, the 
igre Of the nipple coming off and choking the infant—a 
Seep *p which has occurred not unfrequently—is avoided. 
hdly, there being no tubes requiring brushes to cleanse 
Caney we painful, irritating, and even fatal effects sometimes 
Page), by bristles dropping from the brush into the tube, and 
Prec} & thence into the infant’s throat, are likewise effectually 
Wen sted The stopper of this bottle is supplied witha valve 
enable in its action to the valve of the human heart, which 
time €s the infant to take its food with ease, and at the same 
Ray) (aot allowing more air to enter the bottle than is neces- 
ogi, prevents the food from running out, no matter in what 
th, 202,the bottle may be placed. It is more expensive than 
its ordinary Mather’s or Maw’s bottles in common use, but 
ext, UPeriority is so great that the consideration of a little 
thon, outlay in the first instance is not likely to deter 
th ghtful parents, especially in so important a matter as 
it . Which concerns the health of their little ones, from using 
Wint ew of bottles that are difficult to keep clean, induce 
that} and in many cases are utterly repugnant to the child 
H, 38 once had the mother’s breast. 
the ARVEsT THANKSGIVING IN THE Crry.—On Tuesday night 
Ag burch of St. Edmund the King and Martyr, St. Nicholas 
of ~ Lombard-street, was crowded to excess on the occasion 
tha, @tvest thanksgiving, at which it had been announced 
Min; the Rev. Stephen E. Gladstone, the son of the Prime 
eli ‘ster, and the curate of St. Mary the Less, Lambeth, would 
Shea ‘r a discourse. The church was tastefully decorated, 
Win vy €8 of corn crossed being placed in the recesses of the 
tre. °WS at either side, while on the chancel-rails and but- 
Ses of the pulpit were pears, apples, oak-leaves, and fruits. 
the TOcession, headed by the rector and Mr. Gladstone, entered 
Whit. urch from the vestry and took their seats in the choir 
Sep, the hymn ‘ Onward Christian soldiers ” was sung. The 
Rayo which was choral, was then proceeded with, and the 
thy 1 Stephen E. Gladstone preached from the 15th chapter of 
elo, st Epistle tothe Corinthians. At the conclusion of an 
dent discourse a “recessional ” hymn was sung. 
Wag \rAL ACCIDENT WITH CHILDREN. —On Monday an inquest 
Year eld on the body of a boy named William Stoddart, six 
fa) i of age, who was killed on Saturday evening by the 
0th g of a wall in Manchester. ‘The deceased and several 
Caste children were playing by the side of a wall on the north- 
and ™ side of Ryder-street, when the wall suddenly fell, 
Acogj qeveral of the children were buried in the ruins. The 
Tag €nt having been witnessed by several persons, a rush was 
Sere, to the spot, and the children, several of whom were 
Leog “ly injured, were extricated as speedily as possible. The 
Tayi cd died almost immediately. Another lad named 
recon Was so seriously injured that he is not expected to 
leg, Ts and two other children sustained injuries more or 
Vent, vere. The jury returned a verdict of ‘“ Accidental 
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the Tok Ssor Seeley delivered an address on Monday night at 
thay Pening of the Working Women’s College. He maintained 
t oth men and women ought to be better educated, but 
Ing “le two sexes ought not to be placed on a different foot- 
The € considered that the present system of education for 
tha Was devised in the interests of the schoolmasters rather 
Snap lt the learners, and he expressed a hope that in any 
Yori eed Scheme for the education of women the error of de- 
hayes lmmense labour to the study of what is supposed to 
Maing curred hundreds of years ago, before becoming ac- 
€d with matters of every-day interest, would be avoided. 
Raj tocking railway accident took place on the Midland 
Log oe on Saturday night. Four excursion trains, convey- 
Ottiney 4,000 persons, left Leicester in the afternoon for 
Whig Sham Goose Fair, and the last of the return trains, 
ting}, COnsisted of thirty-five carriages, returned from Not- 
Tail re ™ about twenty-five minutes past eleven o’clock, the 
v.22 from Nottingham, which meets the down train to 
Ag 7 orth at Trent, being timed to leave five minutes later. 
Station & Eaton Junction, about half a mile east of Trent- 
ling, » the Trent train was stopped by a ‘‘block” on the 
Tai] t ® Derby mail having run into a goods train, and the 
tain ioe Came up and dashed into the end of the excursion 
“arr the rate of forty-five miles an hour. Several of the 
anq eS Were smashed to pieces, seven persons were killed, 
§ CAME eleven injured. 
eq, on NEPERS Finep For Kitiine A Cat.—At Wake- 
°n th, londay, Edward and Joseph Jillings, gamekeepers 


woneg ute of the late Mr. Calverley, at Oulton, were sum- 
Yeoman, cruelty to a cat. ‘The prosecutor was Mr. Ward, 


» Who lives near a field occupied by a man named 


Womersley. A few days ago the defendants caught a 
favourite cat of Ward’s in the field, and, after stoning it from 
one tree to another, they seized it by the tail and threw it 
to their dogs, one of whom snapped it up and killed it in- 
stantly. In the course of the case it transpired that the de- 
fendants had been warned off Womersley’s land. The bench 
told them that they had to summon so many other people 
for trespass, that their own hands ought to be clean; and 
that they had no business to kill domestic cats within a 
moderate distance of the owner’s house, and in the present 
instance they must have known to whom the cat belonged. 
They were fined 40s., including costs. 

Women’s Riaurs. — In Canon Kingsley’s department of 
the Social Science Congress, during a discussion upon the 
education of women, Miss Emily Faithfull repudiated the 
title of Women’s Rights as applied to the work in which she 
bears so conspicuous a part.. She regards the title as a scare- 
crow calculated to disgust good-natured but indolent men, 
and to alarm well-intentioned but timid women from joining 
in many needed reforms. 


© be Douscheeper : 
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A WORD ABOUT BREAKFAST. 


Ir is a bad sign when one does not enjoy his breakfast. An 
entirely sound person will on first waking in the morning have 
an eager desire for food. When, after the abstinence of the 
night, there is not this inclination to break the long fast, the 
presumption is, that there is either functional derangement or 
organic disease. It is true that there are people tolerably 
robust, who consider themselves by no means ill, and yet 
make but a poor show of appetite for an early breakfast. In 
such cases, though no positive ailment may have manifested 
itself, there is sure to be a perversion of taste and a diminished 
energy of vital action, indicating functional weakness and dis- 
order. The most familiar examples of such are those who, 
from indulgence in late dinners or suppers, with their 
ordinary excesses of smoking and drinking, have gone 
to bed oppressed with an overloaded stomach and fevered 
with an excited brain. After a restless, dreamy night, the 
uneasy sleeper wakes with a languor which exhibits itself 
especially by an indifference to food. He has no appetite for 
his breakfast. He is unable to recover the sense of his own 
strength, for we suppose him to be still young and vigorous, 
until he has refreshed his jaded energies. It will be wellif to 
effect this he is content with the restoratives of nature, tem- 
perance, air, and exercise. Woe to him if he resorts to the 
expedient of the decanter ! The temptation to do so, however, 
is exceedingly great, while to yield is fatal. There is no 
moment of either the day or the night when it is so dangerous 
to take stimulants of any kind as at the waking hour. 

As a general rule, food should be eaten as soon as practi- 
cable after getting up in the morning. In case there is a want 
of appetite, a brisk walk in the open air may be taken pre- 
viously, when there is a sufficient robustness to endure it. 
Where feebleness, however, exists, it is not safe to exercise 
with an entirely empty stomach. A sip of tea, coffee, or 
chocolate, and a bit of stale bread or toast, should always be 
taken by the weakly before going out in search of an appe- 
tite. When this is found, a more solid meal may be at- 
tempted. 

The French seldom begin the day with a hearty repast. 
They ordinarily content themselves with a cup or bowl of 
café au lait and a ‘‘puffy””—to use Franklin’s word—roll of 
bread. They remain contented with this till about one 
o’clock, when they deliberately sit down to a solid repast, 
which they term déjeuner a la fourchette. This is ordinarily 
composed of three regular courses, a dish of meat, an entremet 
or side dish of vegetables, and a dessert of fruit or sweet- 
meats. These are occasionally varied with oysters, fish, 
cheese, and a salad. The demi-tasse, or small cup of black 
coffee, and not seldom the petit verre, or little glass of brandy, 
follow. Our own practice does not greatly differ, a substan- 
tial lunch taking the place of the more formal déjeuner d la 
JSourchette. 

The American practice is the reverse of the French and 
English. The Americans begin the day with the more solid 
meal, while the luncheon, if taken at all, is the mere make- 
shift of a biscuit, a bit of pastry, or half a dozen of watery 
oysters, by which they strive to put off the appetite and de- 
lude it into patience until the more convenient occasion cf a 
late dinner shall come. A heavy American breakfast is by no 
means a happy “‘institution.” Though the appetite, after the 
long fast of the night, craves immediate satisfaction, it is 
astonishing how little food will give it the desired contentment. 
Though the healthy body is refreshed and invigorated by 
sleep, there is an inertness which almost approaches weakness 
in all the vital actions on first awaking, and they do not 
recover their ordinary activity for some time after. The air, 
light, exercise, and animation of the day are necessary to 
bring back the human system, after the torpor of the night, 
to all its fullness of life, and hence a substantial meal at mid- 
day is a most healthful practice to follow, though the import- 
ance of the breakfast should never be overlooked. 


A PARCEL OF AMERICAN RECEIPTS. 


JELLY (using Cox’s gelatine).—To one package of gelatine 
add one pint of cold water and the juice of three large lemons 
and rind of one ; let it stand twenty minutes or half an hour, 
then pour over it three pints of boiling water, two pounds of 
white sugar, and half a pint of wine and best French brandy 
mixed (more wine and brandy can be added if desired) ; stir 
well a few minutes to dissolve the sugar, and strain through 
a cloth into a mould. In summer it should have less boiling 
water poured on it, and the moulds should be placed on ice. 
Those who object to using brandy may put in, when they put 
on the cold water, two or three sticks of whole cinnamon: 
this makes a delightful flavour, but the jelly will not be so 
clear. 

Brrps’-Nest Puppinc.—Take half a package of gelatine, 
using a little more than half the quantity of water given in 
the recipe for making jelly ; in all other respects use the 
same proportions. When ready to strain put it into a large 
oval dish (a meat dish is nice) ; fill it nearly to the edge; then 
set it away to harden. Take some egg-shells that you have 
broken just the end off in getting out the egg; make a blanc- 
mange of corn starch; flavour it with vanilla, and sweeten ; 
put this into the shells before it cools and hardens at all ; set 
the eggs on end ina vegetable dish, so that they will stand 
top up, being careful not to let the blanc-mange run out. Cut 
some very, thin yellow parings off the lemon rind ; stew them 
in a little sugar and water ; when cold, Jay each piece sepa- 
rately in a circle on the jelly, making two or three nests. 
Break open the egg-shells, take out the blanc-mange, and lay 
it in groups like eggs inside the nest. This makes a very 
pretty dish, and is very good. Ivy sprays or myrtle wound 
around the edge of the disk improves the appearance. 


Lapy CakE.—One pound of flour; one pound of sugar ; 
five eighths of a pound of butter; whites of seventeen eggs ; 
two or three drops of bitter almonds. Cream the well-washed 
butter ; add the sugar, and cream again; alternate the whites 
with flour; flavour last of all. The confectioners nearly 
always bake in a square or long pan. 

Gincer Nuts.—Take three pounds of flour, one pound of 
butter, one quart of molasses, four tablespoonfuls of allspice, 
the same quantity of cinnamon, and eight tablespoonfuls of 
ground ginger. Roll thin, cut out in the shape of the small 
ginger nuts sold at the confectioners’, and bake in a rather 
quick oven. 

ANOTHER ReEcIPE.—Take two cupfuls of butter, the same 
quantity of molasses, one cupful of sugar, two tablespoonfuls 
of ginger, four of cream, one teaspoonful of soda, half an 
ounce of cinnamon, and about 14 pounds of flour—or enough 
to make a stiff dough. Roll, cut, and bake ina moderate oven. 

Cocoa-NuT Pounp Caxkr.—Take three coffee-cupfuls of 
flour, one of butter, and two of white sugar ; one cupful of 
milk ; the whites of six eggs; one teaspoonful of cream of 
tartar ; half a teaspoonful of carbonate of soda; grated 
cocoa-nut—a small one. The cocoa-nut should be Jaid in 
water as soon as the shell is broken; take out a piece at a 
time to pare it ; lay it in a dry cloth as soon as pared, and 
cover it up that the air may be kept out and the moisture 
absorbed. If the cocoa-nut goes in wet 1t will make the cake 
heavy. Cream the butter ; add the sugar, and cream them ; 
then the milk, slowly ; the whites of the eggs, well beaten, 
alternately with flour; the cocoa-nut last of all. One-half 
this quantity makes a good-sized cake. Bake in a moderate 
oven ; increase the heat at the last. It takes half or three 
quarters of an hour to bake. 


Hotes Interesting ay (ob. 


POLLY PANSY, AGED SEVEN MONTHS. 
Pretty Polly Pansy 
Hasn’t any hair; 
Just a ruff of gold down 
Fit for ducks to wear ; 
Merry twinkling blue eyes, 
Noselet underneath, 
And a pair of plump lips 
Innocent of teeth ! 


Either side each soft cheek 
A jolly little ear, 

Painted like a conch shell ; 
Isn’t she a dear ? 

Twice five fingers, 
Ten tiny toes, 

Polly’s always counting, 
So of course she knows ! 


Comfortable legs, 
Fat, white, and warm ; 
Very liberal of them— 
Bless us! where’s the harm ? 
All her various feelings 
How express, I beg, 
But for that expansive 
Telegraph by leg? 


If you take a tea-cup, 
Polly wants to drink ; 
If you write a letter, 
What delicious ink ! 
Helps you read your paper, 
News of half the town ; 
Holds it just as yeu do; 
But ah ! it’s upside down ! 


Polly, when she’s sleepy, 
Meazxs to rub her eyes, 
Thuimps her nose so blindly, 
Ten to one she cries ! 
Niddle noddle numpkin, 
Pretty lids shut fast, 
Ring the bells, and fire the guns, 
Polly’s off at last ! 


Pop her in her cradle, 
Draw the curtains round, 
Fists are good for sucking— 
Don’t we know the sound? 
Oh! my Polly Pansy, 
Can it, can it be? 
That we ugly old folks 
Once resembled thee ! 


The address of the Mayor of Cork to the Lord-Lieutenant 
on his recent visit to that city has, by some accident, been 
copied into a local journal as the address of the ladies of 
Cork ; and this mistake is the more to be regretted as the 
following passage figures conspicuously in that document: 
‘Nature has done much for us, but man almost nothing.” 

A funny story comes from America of a lady who, for fun, 
advertised for a husband. She gave a general description of 
her charms, but was rather more particular as to her means. 
She spoke of a snug little fortune. Enough! she received an 
enormous number of replies, and laid her plans accordingly. 
Assisted by five other ladies she wrote replies to all the eager 
swains. She proposed to each a meeting in a Broadway 
restaurant. Each was to be dressed in a rather marked 
manner, to assume a particular attitude, to be eating a certain 
rather eccentric and ignoble dish. _Meanwhile the lady 
arranged with her friends to dress all alike, in the costume 
indicated to the suitors in the letters sent them, and to 
present themselves one by one at the appointed rendezvous, 
The plot was carried out, and succeeded. Great was the 
gathering of suitors in costume, attitude, and gustatory 
occupation strictly according to orders. Very intently did 
each apply himself—unconscious of proximity to others whose 
minds were similarly occupied—to the particular action by 
which he was to be recognised, and great, of course, was the 
amusement of the ladies who sat watching them. "At last, 
when five and finally the sixth lady in the notified costume 
arrived, it flashed upon the astonished suitors that they had 
been sold, and so, without a word, they made for the door. 
It was with difficulty and slowly that they got their money 
taken and departed, leaving the six ladies in fits of merry 
laughter, and the proprietor and waiters in as great a state of 
wonderment at their departure as they had been thrown into 
by their arrival. 

_The animal and vegetable existences of the New World 
differ largely from those of the Old. For instance our 
American friends are badly off for singing birds, but on the 
other hand they are wealthy in other forms of life to which 
we are strangers. Therefore the poct’s eye over there takes 
in a different range of objects, and receives local impressions 
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of a distinctive kind. And when our own poetic products are 
exported to that country, they require to be adapted to fit the 
local veracities. It is this necessity which presents Tennyson’s 
lyric, ‘‘The rain was over, the poet arose,” in the following 
eloquent form, enshrined in the pages of the Boston Folio :— 
His supper was over. The boy went out ; 
He passed through the yard and over the stile. 
The big dog barked as he went along 
And followed the urchin more than a mile ; 
He sat him down on a hickory log 
And whistled a lively tune, this boy, 
Which took the ear of the barking dog 
And he wagged his tail for joy. 


The straddlebug stopped from pinching the fly. 
The toad in his hole stood still, _ 

The bobolink heard with a tear in his eye 
And an angle-worm in his bill ; ; 

The grasshopper said—‘‘I know that air, 
But I cannot whistle it so, 

The tune of the man with no hair on his head, 
On the place where the hair used to grow !”’ 


\ 
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Lost—The button from a coat of paint. 
_ Why is the sun likea good loaf ?—Because it's light when it 
rises. 


Why is kissing like eating soup with a fork ?—Because it | 


takes a good while to get enough of it. 

When may young ladies be said to he economical ?—When 
they rescré to tight-lacing to prevent waistfulness. 

If a tall boy make a lad, will two tall boys make a ladder ? 

What is that which we often return yet never borrow ?— 
Thanks. 

A little boy, disputing with his sister recently, exclaimed : 
‘*It’s true, for ma says so; and if ma says 50, it is so, if it 
ain’t so.” ‘ 

‘*My dear Polly, Iam surprised at your taste in wearing 
another woman’s hair on your head,” said Smith, to his wife. 
“*My dear Joe, Iam equally astonished that you persist in 


‘¢Certainly not, my dear,” said his mother. ‘‘But why do 
you ask such a silly question?”  ‘* Because [ have just 
ead the basket, and broke the shells on more’n two dozen 
yolks.” 

‘*The woman question ””—What shall I get for an autumn 
bonnet? The ‘‘man question”—Where shall I get money 
enough to pay for it ? 


WHAT AN OLD LADY THOUGHT OF IT. 

Why are the modern ‘‘ heavy swells” 
Akin to the gorillas? 

Because both creatures, if they could, 
Would turn out lady killers ?—Free Lance. 


(From Punch.) 
TO A YOUTHFUL FELLOW RAILWAY TRAVELLER. 
O Baby that with grave unwinking eyes 
At this dim lamp continuously dost stare, 
I stroke, with awe, thy somewhat fluffy hair, 
And let my faney wander in surmise 
About the life which in the future lies 
For thee, fore-doomed with all thy kind to share 
Those ills to which (v. Shakspeare) flesh is heir— 
Een now thy portion, judging by these cries 
Which show dentition has commenced, and claim 
Thy mother’s undivided care, thy nurse’s zeal, 
Thy grandam’s pity roused from peaceful sleep, 
And cause me, as I watch thy little frame, 
Contented with my present state to feel, 
And all resolved a celibate to keep. 

(From fun). 

A YANKEE Norron.—There is no foundation for the state- 
ment that an English gentleman visiting at Niagara, cast his 
eye over the Fall and has been suffering from cataract ever 
since. The rumour arose from the fact that when the gigantic 
mass of descending fluid fell upon his gaze it rather made his 
eye water. 

Scan. Mag.—Macmillan’s. 

PROFESSION AND Pracrice.—Painter : ‘‘Wouldn’t care to 
ibe a painter, eh ?’—Model: ‘‘Dear, no Sir! Rather be a 

doctor—their work ain’t so criticised, and it don’t much 
matter whether it’s kill or cure.” 


O, Live !—A contemporary says that the question whether Singleton’s brochure just published, free by post for 
stamps. Apply by letter, to Mrs, Singleton, 5S, Moun 
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Austin, of a son, 
more, of a daughter. 


of ason. 


[These Announcements are inserted at the uniform rate of 


BIRTHS. 
On the Sth instant, at 20, Christchurch-road, Hampstead, the wife of 


On the 12th instant, at 78, Eccleston-square, S.W., the wife of Foster 
On the 9th instant, at 21, St. John’s-wood-park, the wife o 


MARRIAGES. yw. W: 
On the 12th instant, at St. Lawrence Church, Winchester, by the lei Charles 
Garrett, cousin of the bride, assisted by the Rey. C. Wickham, Edwar to Mary 
only son of Mr. William Dowling, of Brockley-villas, New-cross, 
Ann, youngest daughter of Mr. W. H. Godden, of Winchester. 
On the 9th instant, at the parish church of St. Marylebone, by tl 
Nash, W. H. Braddick, Esq., to Mathilde Maria, youngest dau 
Partridge, Esq., M.D., of 2, York-place, Portman-square. 


On the 11th instant, at Weston-super-Mare, Eliza, widow of the lat 
Campbell Hagart, sq., in her seventy-eighth year. 

On the 10th instant, Hannah Maria, widow of C. H. Stanbrough, Esq-s 
worth. Middlesex, aged eighty-six. - 
On the 9th instant, Mary, wife of Mr. T. Thompson, of Fair-view Villa, 


Births, Marriages, and Aeaths, 
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borough-road, Brixton, aged sixty-eight. 


Worth, the man-milliner of Paris, was recently aske 
trimmings should be put on a dress just finished. i 
swered : ‘‘ None whatever. 

The value of the principal sees is as follows : Cante 
15,0007. a-year ; York, 10.0007. ; London, 10,0002. ; 
8,0001.; Winchester, 7,000/.; Ely, 5,500/. The other bishoP 
are worth some 5,000/., and others 4,500/. a-year. 

Mik oF A BLack Cow.-—Chanvbers’s Journal says: 
curious fact that the milk from a black cow is bluer that 
of any other cow. The reader may perhaps smile incredulo 
at reading this, but it is true nevertheless, and can no 
be accounted for than the equally puzzling fact that all W 


cats are deaf. 


Femate ATTRACTIONS can be largely enhanced by ¢ 
of scientific appliances of a remote as well as of a ™ 
origin, now given to the public for the first time. 
lacing need not be abandoned, as all the baneful infla 
are nullified by the new system. 
upon the hair and complexion, and the most perfect 
and carriage, available to all ladies who will reac, 
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wearing another sheep’s wool on your back. There now!” a man can swim in oil was solved the other day at Nice. 
workman at an oil-factory fell into a tank of olive oil nine feet 

deep. He was a good swimmer, but went to the bottom at! 
once and was only saved by the aid of a comrade.” 


Were I court-plaster, I would be 
A patch upon her lip, 

And spend my life in ecstasy, 
And sip, and sip, and sip ! 


don't see the solution. 


le _ The man is said to have been a good 
swimmer—it is the wick-ed that swim in oil, 


Grovesnor-square, London. «any 
Hoitowav’s OINTMENT AND PriLits—Gout, Rheumatis 
Sciatica.—These maladies are always more or less conn pe 
with disorder or disease of the digestive organs, hence ‘oie 
facility with which they yield to Holloway’s reme®) 
Temporary alleviation immediately follows the proper apP 


We 


Were I a pair of spectacles, 

How dearly would I prize 
A situation on her nose 

To gaze into her eyes ! 

A correspondent (unmarried) suggests that Solomon’s wis- 
dom was due to the fact that he had seven hundred wives, 
whom he consulted on all occasions. 

‘* Mother,” said a lad, ‘‘is it wrong to break egg-shells?” 


Vegetable Pain Killer. 


OFORTE MANUFACTURERS, 


18, WIGMORE STREET, W., 


THE principal advantages of their last Patented Pianoforte Improvement are— 

“The greatest delicacy or utmost power and brilliancy of tone can be produced immédiately by the player 
without the practice and effort that has hitherto been absolutely necessary. The extreme simplicity and absence 
of friction ensure this action keeping in order and wearing far longer than the one generally used. Amucb 
more powerful blow is produced than in ordin« ry pianos, and consequently greater volume and richness of tone.” 
—The Engineer, July 2, 1869. 

“The Musical Instrument Department, generally one of the most interesting in the whole collection, is 
unusually attractive at the piesent time, as it contains many newly-patented instruments. The most noticeable 
of these is a piano fitted with a new check repeating action. . .. . The results obtained by these means are 
eminently satisfactory, being a beautifully light and elastic touch and an instant repetition.”—Morning Post. 

“«, , . These instruments are fitted with an improvement already patented throughout the greater part of 
Europe and America, which has received the greatest approbation everywhere of musicians and manufacturers. 
It secures instantaneous repetition without any adulteration of the sound through the spasmodic interruption 
s0 common to the vibration of the wires. . . .”—Standard, Sept. 13, 1869, 


Full particulars of this Invention and Mlustrated Price Lists sent upon application. 


SHOW ROOMS:—18, Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square. 
BTEAM WORKS:—1 to 4, CHENIES STREET; 8, LITTLE TORRINGTON STREET; AND 
3, HERTFORD PLACE. 


DRESSES IN SILK, 


SILK VELVETS, GRENADINE BALZERINES, BAREGES, MOHAIRS, &c., 
THE FORMER FROM 1s. 11}p. TO 14s. 1lp. PER YARD, IN BLACK AND COLOURS; 
THE LATTER, 1}p., 23p., 33D. 43p., & 6}p., with a SPECIAL LOT, 30 in. WIDE, 8}p., WORTH 1s. 444, 


JACKETS, BERNOOSE CLOAKS, FICHUS, & LA SHAWIS, Is. 114p., 2s. l1p., 8s. llp, & 4s, 11p. 
Many of the above less than half e original cost. THIS DAY. 


See WW 1S, “& “Cz0r" 
FARRINGDON HOUSE, HOLBORN-BARS. 


(Not Farringdon-street. ) 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
NEW WORK FOR LADIES. 


Just Published, price 1s. ; free by post for 13 stamps, 


THE ROYAL WOOL-WORK FLOWER-BOOK, 


By Mrs. E. A. BEDFORD. 


This elegant little Treatise is acknowledged to be the best shilling book on Fancy-Work 
ever published. It contains beantiful Coloured Engravings of a Tea-Cosey, Jardiniere, Lady’s 
Work-Box, Mat, Antimacassar, and Carriage Basket; with plain and reliable instructions, 
illustrated by diagrams, for making and arranging the Flowers with which these articles are 
ornamented, consisting of Primroses, Snowdrops, Lilies of the Valley, Convolvuluses, Dahlias, 
Roses, Geraniums, Moss, &c. 


London: Published by J. BEDFORD & CO., 168, REGENT STREET; and 
46, GOODGE STREET, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W.; 
And may be had at all Booksellers and Fancy Repositories, 


‘“Two years ago I had a fall which so wrenched my 
thigh that I could not be ee without great pain. 
doctor could give me no relief, nor even encouragement | ease and consolation from the i icame 
that I should ever be able to walk again. aes ates ca le 
much pain three weeks, I was persuaded to try your 
{t gave me almost instant relief, and 
I could in a few weeks walk without aid.—Mary Rapsry, 
Hackney, Nov. 10, 1868.—To P. Davis & Son, London, W.C.” 


| 


5 : p 
cation of this soothing Ointment, while the Pills, a 


internally, reduce the digestive functions to order and # +70 
My | all inflammatory tendencies. Nervous invalids will ie ts, 
which are free from mercury and all noxious ingre re? ‘ 
Holloway’s celebrated Ointment and Pills present, 
trifling outlay, the means of preserving the health or 
ing diseases which have assailed the body through acct 
luxury, indolence, or other causes. 


After laying in 
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WHY DO BLACK SILKS WEAR §0 BADLY 


Is a question there is often too good reason for asking ; and in order to remove the occasio? 
for this frequent complaint, 


OLLY & SON, SILK MERCERS, BATH, aes 


Have entered into arrangements with eminent Lyons and Spitalfields 6S) 
facturers to produce for them several qualities and makes of BLACK ® fos 
any of which may be purchased with the certainty that it will wear ¥° i 8 
these Goods JOLLY & SON hold themselves responsible, and each 

will be stamped with a distinct guarantee. 


f 


PATTERNS POST-FREE. 


JOLLY & SON, MILSOM STREET, BATH: 


EXCELSIOR TRIMMING 


TO IMITATE 


HAND-MADE EMBROIDERY! 


MADE BY A NEW PROCESS 
PATENTED BY MESSRS. BOLLEN & TIDSWELL. 


For every purpose of Trimming Ladies’ and Children’s 
Garments, its strength is greater than any trimming 
hitherto offered—durability, with richness of effect, and 
cheapness, being the great aim of the Patentees. 

Sold by all Drapers and Outfitters in the United 
Kingdom and the Colonies. 

(From ‘THE QUEEN, THE Lapy’s NEWSPAPER,” 
March 6, 1869. 

“THE EXCELSIOR TRIMMING.--The Excelsior 
“embroidered Trimming will be found useful and service- 
able for trimming under-linen. It is very strong, and in 
design is a close imitation of plain loop tatting ; it is 
manufactured in edgings of one, two, three, and four 
rows of loops, with a strip of cambric above. There 
are insertions to correspond with the edgngs. The 
cost is about one-fourth that of hand-made trimming in 
the samestyle. For UNDER-LINEN, or Children’s Pina- 
fores and Frocks, where cost and durability are an 
object, the Excelsior Trimming will be found a valuable 
acquisition. It has been 


TRADE MARK. 


5) 
PATENTED BY MESSRS. BOLLEN & TIDSWEE” 


3, WOOD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


TO LADIES. bs 
oTH, 
THICK HAIR PLAITS FOR FORMING THE “COIL” CHIGNON, 33 inches in length and PERFECTLY 5x0 
SECOND QUALITY, same length when Plaited, but made of shorter Hair, 258. 
SINGLE CURLS, from 2s. 6d. to 21s. 
oN" 


CLUSTERS OF CURLS, 10s. 6d. to 30s., according to length. 
ALL COLOURS MATCHED, AND ANY ORDER SENT BY POST SECURE FROM OBS 


STACEY & CO., 
HAIRDRESSERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


45, CRANBOURN-STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
Established 1847 
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(9LouvRED FLOWERS for 
le ction x ENS, &c.—(Second Series.)}—A charming col- 
atnray “ 25 separate Plants or Sprays of Flowers in 
Wes foe er eMY cut out, and admirably adapted in 
e iit filling up vacant spaces, or connecting one pic- 
Beneral another, so as to give grace and freedom to the 
Post. f, @ppearance of the composition. The set of 25, 
Pleetaste 3s. 1d. in stamps—JOMN JERRARD, 172, 
« ee Tect, London. When ordering, please state 
nd Series,” 


Th 
psPenny Volumes, Covers printed in Colours, each 
pace, Tsing from 128 to 160 pages, printed on good 
Per, in easily read type. 


HE PARLOUR LIBRARY. 
Th, SIXPENNY SERIES. 
Si = following Works, forming the first portion of the 
1 *nhy Series of the Parlour Library. are now ready :— 
“THE YouNG LADY'S BOOK OF TALES, Nu- 
Merous Superb [llustrations. 
So BOY’S OWN EBOOK OF TALES. Numerous 
3, tual Illustrations. 
E SHIP CHANDLER. By G. A. Sala. 
RE FAMILY CREDIT. By Westland Marston, 
HE FILIBUSTER, and other Tales. By Albany 
& Onblanque. 
: RUISE OF THE BLUE JACKET, and other Tales, 
Y Lieut. Warneford, R.N, 
NDISCOVERED CRIMES. By ‘‘ Waters,” Author 
RT of Recollections of a Police Officer,” &c. 
9 he LORME: A Novel. By Annie Thomas. 
‘NUTINY OF THE SATURN, and other Sea Talcs. 
10, Y Lieut. Warneford, R.N. 
U, que FAIR OF EMYVALE. By William Carleton, 
is E PERFIDY OF CAPTAIN SLYBOOTS, and 
lo «, Other Tales. By G. A. Sala. 
* “GIVE A DOG A BAD NAME, AND —.” By 
13 p A’bany Fonblanque. 
ae WIFE'S PORTRAIT. By Westland Marston, 


ay 


ARs, WALDEGRAVE’S WILL, and other Tales. 
15, Y “ Waters.” 
XPERIENCES OF A REAL DETECTIVE. By 
“Waters,” Author of “Recollections of a Police 
6 Officer,” &e. 
: ats LATE MR. D—, and other Tales. By G. A. 
17, a. 
THE BOOK OF MORAL TALES. Numerous Mlu- 
1g trations. 
HE GIRL’S OWN BOOK OF TALES. Numerous 
1g, p Illustrations. 
HE LITTLE RUD MAN, and other Fairy Tales. 
2, r Numerous Illustrations. 
HE SILVER ACRE: A Tale. By William Carleton. 
‘tHE DREAM AND THE WAKING. By Annie 
22, ny omas, 
23 ,2E VALAZY FAMILY. By “ Waters.” 
URF CHARACTERS. 


* 
*” Several most valuable Copyright Works will be added 
at short intervals. 


Le 
ae : WARD, LOCK, and TYLER, Paternoster-row. 
°ld by all Booksellers and at all Railw ay Bookstalls. 


ernie ae: eet print at Sere TSB 


Shi: 
Shiting Volumes, Covers printed in Colours, each Book 
Bing from 256 to 320 Pages, printed on good Paper, in 
Y read Type. 


HE PARLOUR LIBRARY. 
Th SHILLING SERIES. 


Siting ome Works, forming the first portion of the 
1 Series of the Parlour Library, are now ready :— 
: LADY GOODCHILD’S FAIRY RING: A Collection 
of Fairy Tales. Superbly Illustrated. 
(NTHIA THOROLD: A Novel. By the Author of 
2 py, Whitefriars.” 
« LEONARD HARLOWE; or, The Game of Life. 
LOW HOT, BLOW COLD: A Love Story. By 
= Augustus Mayhew. 
Be ROUND OF WRONG: A Novel. By Edmond 
6, out. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF AN IRISH POLICE MAGIS- 
; RATE. By Lieut.-Col. H. R. Addison. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A FRENCH DETECTIVE. 
Xs ted by Sir C. F. L. Wraxall, Bart. 
OMETHING TO LAUGH AT. Numerous Grotesque 
lustrations. 


‘ “HE FUNNY FELLOW : A Book for the Merry and 
Wise of all Ages and Climes. Hundreds of Comic 
10, » lustrations. 
IK DIMINY THE JOCKEY. By J. C. Collins 
h, + Priam”), Author of “Sackville Chase,” &c. 
(KE YOUR GAME. By G. A. Sala. Illustrated 
2p y W. M‘Connel. 
HE GREEK BRIGAND; or, The King of the Moun- 
os ins. Illustrated by Gustave Doré. 
UNTED TO DEATH: A Tale of Love and Adven- 
Wy ture. By W. S. Hayward. 
WE CHAIN OF DESTINY: A Novel. By Vane St. 
1s, n. 
MEMOIRS OF A LADY-IN-WAITING. By Mrs. 
1g, WE. Aylmer. 
HICH WINS—LOVE OR MONEY? A Novel. By 
I, qyhe Author of « Whitefriars.” 
HE REV, ALFRED HOLBLUSH AND HIS 
8 ¢ CURACIES. By Percy Fitzgerald, M.A. 
LEVER JACK; or, The Adventures of a Donkey. 
lp, r ‘\umerous Superb Illustrations. : 
20, aoe NIGHT MAIL. By Percy Fitzgerald, M.A, 
TORM-BEATEN. By Robert Buchanan and Charles 
+, Gibbon, 
*" Other most interesting Copyright Volumes will be 
added at short intervals. 


iy 
a WARD, LOCK, and TYLER, Paternoster-row. 
ld by all Booksellers and at all Railway Bookstalls, 


t 
UEFT-OFF CLOTHES. — WANTED, 
Clon’ quantity of Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s LEFT-OFF 
of ES. Brocaded Silks, Satins, Point and all kinds 
.°®, Indian and Fancy Dresses, Uniforms, &., &c. 
the ,..0f gentlemen waited on at any time or distance, and 
Pa value paid in cash, by addressing Mr. or Mrs. 
Pareg PS, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-sq., London, W. 
eg 8 from town or country the full value sent by post- 
Btapie Diamonds, iewels, gold and silver bought. 


LEF?-orF CLOTHES.—Mr. and Mrs. 


they _HILLIPS beg to inform ladies and gentlemen that 
kin Te ina position to offer much higher prices for all 
“Civ, 7 CLOTHING than any other persons, having re- 
AN opp rensive orders from their agents in the colonies. 
Are, me and parcels will receive prompt attention.—Ad- 
Retna Thayer-street, Manchester-square, London, W. 
el €d 1820, Cash only. 
NS Ss oS ys abate 5 SPSS 
E : 
L ET-OFF CLOTHES, Silk, Satin, 
ASH cee Velvet, and other Dresses BOUGHT for 
Chestg,.» Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Man- 
time oe re, W. Ladies and gentlemen waited on at any 
*nnex; stance, Established 1820. Terms, cash only. No 
~ “0 with any small shops. 


EF 
[ Pan OFF CLOTHES.—Mr. and Mrs. 
ee elr ont PS do not employ any agents in this country, 
Ntreay nly addresses are as follows: St. Mary-street, 
pet rads Canada; Myers-street, Sandhurst, Victoria, 
ndon, > and 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-square, 
> Where all letters and parcels must be 
No C Established 1820. Terms, ready money only. 


®xion with any other House of thesam -Name. 
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COSTUMES AND DRESSES FOR AUTUMN AND WINTER. 


A choice NEW STOCK, greater variety than can be seen at most Houses. Elegant and novel 
Styles made up ready for immediate wear, in various new textures, tastily trimmed, from 103. 6d. 
to 31s. 6d. ; Rich Velveteen, 27s. to 42s. ; Rich Black and Colonred Silks, Silk Velvet, and Satin, 
beautifully made and finished, much less in price than such goods are usually charged. 


JACKETS AND MANTLES FOR THE SEASON (Autumn & Winter). 


Good Shapes and the newest Styles out at the most moderate prices. Superior Velveteen Jackets, 
almost equal to Lyons Velvet, 5s. 1ld. to 10s. 6d. each; Cloth, commencing at 2s. lld. A large 
Lot of about 50U Waterproof Tweed Mantles, with Hood or Cape and Sleeves complete, from 5s, 11d. 


to 10s, 6d. each. 
PARCELS OF CHEAP DRAPERY, 


Household Linens, Flannels, Blankets, Sheetings, Quilts, Counterpanes, and almost every descrip- 
tion of Plain Drapery, Clearances from Manufacturers, Agents, and others, at panic prices, 


THIS HOUSE IS THE MOST CENTRAL IN LONDON, 
Omnibuses passing at frequent intervals from every Railway Station. 


Patterns of Dresses, Silks, Drapery, or any other Goods, of which we always have one of the largest 
Retail Stocks, sent into the Country, post free. 


Carriage paid upon all Parcels amounting to 20s. and upwards. 


HENRY GLAVE, 


534 10 537, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


PRIME NEW SEASON’S TEA. 


Really Good and Truly Cheap are the TEAS and COFFEES supplied by 


PHILLIPS & CO., TEA MERCHANTS 


8, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON, E.C. 
STRONG TO FINE BLACK TEA, ls. 8d., 2s., 2s, 4d. ; VERY FINE RICH BLACK TEA, 2s. 6d. 


A Price Current Free. Sugars at Market Prices, 


PHILLIPS & CO. send all Goods CARRIAGE FREE, by their own Vans, within Eight miles of No. 8 
King William-street, City ; and send Teas, Coffees, and Spices CarrtaGE FREE to any Railway Station or Mar«et 
Town in England, if to the value of Forty Shillings or upwards.—Phillips & Co. have no Agents. 


Patent Hiid Gloves, Welicately Perfumed. 


Wheeler & Co.’s 
GLOVES, 


Have been celebrated for half a 
century for perfection of fit, finish, 
strengh, and durability. 
Ladies’, 4s. 4d. Gentlemen’s 

4s. 8d. All Gloves post free. 

Ladies’ Puris Kid Gloves, 2s. 6d. 
Gentlemen’s, 3s. 

Av elegant assortment of Glove 
Boxes suitable for presents. 


Wheeler & Co., 


GLOVERS, 


210, REGENT-STREET, W. 
16 & 17 POULTRY. 
and 
CORNER OF LOMBARD-ST, 
CITY, LONDON. 


Manvfacturers of Silk Hosiery 


PATENT) 


TRADE MARK, 


Ladies and Gentlemens Russian Kid Gloves, 2s. 6d. per Pair, 


MINIATURE BROUGHAMS, 


Single and Circular Fronted, Let on Hire for 
Three Years at Forty Guineas per Annum, after 
which they become the property of the Hirer. 


THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM 
also applies to Landaus at Fifty Guineas, and 
Waggonettes with moveable heads at from 
Twenty-five Guineas per Annum. 


THE DENMARK PHAETON, 
as built for H.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES, 
contains four persons comfortably, is light and 
strong, and can be made to suit any sized cob or 
pony, price 22 guineas. 

NESS BROTHERS, 
Coach and Harness Makers, 
38, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 
Drawings on application. 


READING'S 
Invalid Cot Carriages. 


The Greatest Ease and Comfort ever introduced 
for Removing Invalids, being fitted up with the 
Patent No!seLess WHEELS. These Carriages 
may be engaged, on Modcrate Terms, for any 
journey, on application to 


H. & J. READING, 
COACH-BUILDERS, 


14, RIDING-HOUSE-ST., LANGHAM-PL. 
Also a good assortment of N ew and Second-han 
Broughams and other C arriages for Sale 
Hire. 


ee FOR THE. REMOVALosINary 


OBERT COCKS and CO.’8 NEWEST 

' PIANO MUSIC.—Delaseurie’s “‘ Le Lac de Zurich.” 
3s. Demoz’s ‘Ou Voulez vous Aller” (Gounod). 3s. @. 
Forbe’s ‘‘ Les Rivales,” ‘Fantaisie a la Marche,” ‘Fan 
taisie a la Polka,” and “ Fantaisie a la Valse.” Each 25 
“Spring Showers.” 4s. Kornatyki’s ‘La Sympathie.’ 
33, “Les Belles de Seville.” 4s. Leduc’s “ Transcription 
ce lair de Cherubini.” 3s. ‘Le Songe, Polka Mazurka 
surla derniére pensée de Weber.” 3s. Luini’s “Just after 
the Battle.” 3s. ‘‘Too Late.” 3s. Muller's ‘‘ Egyptian 
March.” 3s. ‘‘ Allegretto,” drawn from Dussek’s celebrated 
“Sonata on 69.” 3s. Max Oesten’s ‘‘ Felice Notte.” 3s. “La 
Belle Espagnole Serenade.” 3s. ‘*Champagne Pearls.” 3s. 
Reinagle’s ‘‘ Bagatelles for Children,” 1 to 6; each Is. H 
Round’s ‘‘ Popular Quadrille” on well-known airs. 3s, G. 
F. West’s “‘ Weber’s “ Last Waltz,” 4s. ‘Those Evening 
Bells.” 4s. ‘* Pestal.” 4s. ‘* Paraphrase on Weber’s Grand 
Mass,” in G. 4s. ‘‘ Reminiscences of Mendelssohn’s Mid. 
summer Night’s Dream.” ‘‘How Lovely are the Mes. 
sengers.” 3s. ‘Cradle Song.” 3s. ‘ Gloria,” ‘from 
Mozart's Ist Mass. 3s. Whight’s “ Miller of the Dee.” 4s 
All at Half-price, with an extra stamp for postage. 


LONDON: 6, NEW BURLINGTON-STREET. 


BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS. 


"(HE ROYAL NURSERIES ARE 
2. Supplied with Savory & Moore’s “ FOOD FOR 
INFANTS,” which has received in addition the marked 
approbation of eminent medical men for its nutritive and 
digestive qualities, and it closely resembles mother’s milk, 
Soild in tins, 1s., 2s., 5s. and 10s., by Chemists and Italian 
Warehousemen throughout the kingdom, and of Savory 
and Moore. 


RAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


This excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 
remedy for indigestion, bilious and liver complaints, sick 
headache, loss of appetite, drowsiness, giddiness, spasms, 
and all disorders of the stomach and bowels ; and where an 
aperient is required, nothing can be better adapted. 


PERSONS OF A FULL HABIT, who are subject to 
headache, giddiness, drowsiness, and singing in the ears, 
arising from too great a flow of blood to the head, should 
never be without them, as many dangerous symptoms will 
be entirely carried off by their use. 


For FEMALES, these Pillsare truly excellent removing 
all obstructions, the distressing headache so very prevalent 
with the sex, depression of spirits, dulness of ‘sight, ner- 
vous affections, biotches, pimples, and sallowness of the 
skin, and give a healthy, juvenile bloom to the com: 
plexion, 


Sold by all Medicine Vendors, at Is. 1}d. and 2s, 9d. per 
box, or obtained through any Chemist. 


THE THROAT AND WEAKNESS OF THE VOICE. 
\ ILES DOUGHTY’S VOICE 


LOZENGES produce a Charming Voice of bell-like 
Clearness for all who wish to sing or speak well. 

Testimonial No. 845.—Jenny Linp writes: “I confirm 
the testimony already so general.” 

Testimonial No. 621.—Lovisa Pyne writes: “1 have 
benefited much from the use of them.” 

Testimonial No. 598.—Sir Micaaen Costa writes: ‘I am 
glad to give my testimonial to their efficiency.” 

Testimonial 4,126.—ArcupisHorp Mannixa writes: “ 
approve very highly of them.” 

*,* These delightfully flavoured Lozenges improve, 
sustain, and increase the power and compass of the voice, 
stor its decline and impart elasticity and brilliancy to the 
vocal chords. 

Sold in Boxes at 6d., 1s., and 2s, 6d. each; post free for 
8, 14, or 34 stamps, by MILES DOUGHTY, Chemist, 26 
Blackfriars-road London, and all Chemists. 


i AYE’S WORSDELL’S'  PILLS.— 
FEMALE COMPLAINTS, although incident to 
every woman, are often neglected from motives of delicacy, 
until they bring on a number of disorders that the best 
medical aid will fail to cure. They arise from disorder or 
debility of the system. Kaye’s Worsdell’s Pills may not 
only be safely taken in all such cases, but ensure in most 
instances certain cure. The most delicate female may use 
them, with a certainty of relief. 
Sold by all Chemists and other dealers in Patent Medi-« 
cines, at 1s. 1}d., 2s, 9d., and 4s. 6d. 


WHELPTON’S 


VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS 


Have for more than 30 years proved their value in Diseases 
of the Head, Chest, Liver, Kidneys, and Digestive Organi- 
They are a direct purifier of the blood, and in all skin com- 
plaints one of the best medicines known. 


Prepared and sold wholesale and retail in boxes, price 
Tid, 1s. 1}d., and 2s, 9d. each, by G. Whelpton and Son, 
3, Crane-court, Fleet-street. London, and may be had of all 
Chemists and Medicine Vendors. Sent free to any part of 
the kingdom on receipt of 8, 14, or 33 stamps, 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT, 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 


TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical Men 
to be the most effective invention in the curative treatment 
of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round 
the body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by 
the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
so much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and 
may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may bo 
had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the Body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. 


Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 

Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 8d, 

An Umbilical Truss, 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 10d. ; 

Post-office Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 


NEW PATENT 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c, 


‘HE material of which these are made is 

recommended by the Faculty as being peculiarly 
elastic and compressible, and the best invention for giming 
efficient and permament support in all cases of WEAK- 
NESS and welling of the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, 
SPRAINS, &c. It is porous, light in texture, and inexpen- 
sive, and is drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price, 
4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s., and 16s. each. Postage, 64 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer 228, Piccadilly Londen 
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eee HOUSEHOLD POETS: 

MILTON, COWPER, BURNS. With an Introduction 
on Poetry and Song. By Joun Tomurnsoy. 1 vol. crown 
8vo, price 4s. 6d. 

“Consisting of short biographical notices, rollowed by 
discussions on style and character, they will be useful to 
those who wish, for the purposes of conversation, or for their 
¢wn internal satisfaction, to « get up,” in a light, easy 
fashion, the poets of whom the author treats.”—A theneum. 

“ Mr. Tomlinson has a right appreciation of poetry, and 
‘aments the change that has come over the tastes of the 
people, who now neglect to read those sterling works of 
poesy which a past generation revered. .... We would 
recommend those persons who love and can understand 
true poetry, to read Mr. Tomlinson’s book, for it has many 
choice passages in which poetry is well and eloquently de- 
fined.”— Public Opinion. 


EW NOVEL.—LORD AUSTIN’S 
BRIDE. By Rowxanxp M. Forp. In One Voi., post 
8v9, price 10s. 6d. ; 

“‘Mr. Ford has designed several extremely good charac- 
ters. There are good people in the story, who have their 
reward in the long run, but who previousiy go through 
much trouble. Mr. Ford contrives to enlist the sympathy 
of the reader solely for the good people. He does not 
adorn vice so as to make it attractive. The black is black, 
and the white white, and there are no neutral tints.”— 
Scotsman. 

«There is character-painting in the novel before us, 
which will interest the reader as much as its artistic 
movement bears him along.”—Courant, 

“The plot is built up with care, and with a fair exhi- 
bition of dramatic power.”—Public Opinion. 

“‘The story is an admirable one, and calculated to im- 
press the reader with a lcfty conception of the eternal 
principles of truth and justice.”—London Scotsman. 

“The plot is singularly lucid in conception, and vigor- 
ously worked out. Mr. Ford’s style is pure, fluent, and 
animated; and his characters are well delineated.”— 
Dudley Herald, 

“*¢Lord Austin’s Bride’ interests us so much, that we do 
not like to lay it down until we have read it to the end.”— 
Court Circular. 


‘“‘ The characters of the work are few in number, but well 
contrasted. Each maintains his identity, and is consistent 
throughout. Mr. Ford has obviously the inventive faculty 
in no ordinary degree, and does not need to have recourse 
to the constructive stores of others.”—Perthshire Adver- 
tiser. 

“‘ We venture to say that the work is readable, and will 
please and occupy most of those readers who do not hesi- 
tate to peruse a new author, and whose delectation is found 
in light and yet thrilling works.”—Liverpool Courier. 

«Mr. Ford has given us a book of engrossing interest, 
and has, besides, introduced us to men and women who, 
though frequently met with in the world around us, yet 
heretofore lacked their typical representatives in the world 
of fiction. We highly commend the book.”—Oban Times. 


EROME LOCK. A Novel. 1 vol. 
post 8vo. Price 7s. 6d 


‘Is a tale exhibiting signs of uncommon power to analyse 
human emotion, and intense sympathy with artistic opera- 
tions in their highest and strictest sense.”—The Morning 
Star. 

“It is long since we have come across a book so original 
in conception and treatment as this unpretending little 
volume.”—Lloyd’s Paper. 

“Written in an easy, flowing style, the various incidents 
well arranged, and some capital character sketches inter- 
spersed.”—City Press. 

“This is a most pleasantly-written novel of incident and 
character, and is to be recommended both for its interest 
as well as for the healthy tone pervading its pages,”— 
Western Daily Mercury. 


OUIS DE RIPPIE: A Tale from 
Real Life. By Darrow Forster. 1 vol. post 8vo, 
price 5s, 

‘Written in language pure and beautiful, displaying 
great depth of thought and intensity of feeling.”—Lincol): 
Standard, 

** Tales which are wisely invented and well told, which 
present true pictures of life, and which illustrate either 
human character or the divine conduct, may be pronounced 
good. He who spake as never man spake did not eschew 
all stories, for while His parables are made to teach 
divinest truth, they have their ground-word in what may, 
without offence, be denominated fiction. By earthly figure 
and fable, by type and allegory, He explained to man the 
things which are unseen and eternal. Louis de Rippie is 
a tale from real life, and to those whose taste incline them 
to gather wisdom from this species of literature, we can 
promise both help and enjoyment from this elegant little 
volume.”—General Baptist Magazine. 


Now ready, cloth flush, price Three Shillings, 
ALTS and SENNA. A Carthartic in 


Seven Doses: Moral, Literary, Educational, 
Dramatic, Political, Religious, Theological. With a 
Prescription. 

“Written with much vigour.”—Bookseller. 

‘Written with reckless waste of vigour.”—Daily Tele. 
graph. 

“ Written with childish want of vigour.”—Fun. 

“Heo writes ‘vith good sense and much force.”—Pub- 
lishers’ Circular. 

The sentiments have a good deal of truth in them. 
We have in our midst no end of shams and roguery that 
deserve merciless castigation.... He is quite right in* 
pointing out the hypocrisy among us, and lashing it to the 
best of his ability."—Public Opinion. 


Third Edition. Fscp. 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d., 
BOOK for the SORROWFUL; or, 
Divine Truth in its Relation to Human Sufferings. 

By the late Rev. E. Heywoop. 

“*This little book is affectionately dedicated to ‘them 
that mourn in Zion,’ and in it the cheerin consolations of 
the Gospel are most prominently set forth by one who was 
himself specially qualified, by having to pass through the 
fire of affliction. The author has recently died, and the 
present edition has been published at the desire of the 
friends of the deceased, the profits to be shared by the 
widow and children. In the preface to the second edition, 
prefixed to the present issue, the author says of the book: 
* David Thomas, in his admirable Homilist, called this little 
work “a heart book.” His description is a true one. 
Never was a book more thoroughly the out-gushing of an 
author’s heart than is this. It was written at a time of 
deep and varied sorrow. It is more than anything else 
the child of sorrow, of sanctified sorrow.’ This sufficiently 
indicates the nature of the work, which contains chapters 
on ‘Sympathy with the Sorrowful,’ ‘Sorrows ot Humanity 
and Gospel Consolation,’ ‘Spiritual Depression,’ ‘ The Re- 
surrection, illustrated by Spring,’ and ‘The School of Ad- 
versity. The Scriptural and poetical quotations are nume 
rous, and there is an abundance of anecdote aud illustrative 
referenc® in the book.” Western Daily Mercury. 


MUSEMENTS for the HOLIDAYS. 

Hints to Young People on Swiss Carving and Dia- 

phanie. By E. H. A. Franxvanp. Miustrated, Crown 8vo, 
Paper, Price 6d. 


MUSEMENTS for WET MORN- 
INGS. Hints to Young People on Photographic 
Colouring and Illuminating Missals. By E. H. A. Frank- 
Lanp. Crown 8vo, Paper, Price 6d. 
London: WILLIAM FREEMAN, 102, Fleet-street, 
And all Booksellers. 


THE LADY’S OWN 


“HOWE” SEWING MAGHINES. 
ARE ADAPTED FOR ALL KINDS OF FAMILY SEWING, 


And to the use of SEAMSTRESSES, DRESS- 
MAKERS, TAILORS, MANUFACTURERS OF 
SHIRTS, COLLARS, SKIRTS, CLOAKS, MAN- 
TILLAS, HATS, CAPS, CORSETS, BOOTS and 
SHOES, ARMY CLOTHING, UPHOLSTERING, 
CARRIAGE TRIMMING, LINEN GOODS, UM- 
BRELLAS, PARASOLS, &c., &c. 


STITCH, QUILT, GATHER, HEM, FELL 


THE 


“VOWEL WASHING MACHINE.” 


All who wish to reap the 
Jull value of these Machines 
must read and follow the few 
simple Directions for their 
Use. Those who do this, 
whether rich or poor—that is, 
with Large Machines,or Small 
Machines, for hand-power or 
steam-power — value them 
and unreservedly recommen 
them; as their Sale—now 
universal—and_ the 95 Silver 
Medals and Money Prizes 
awarded to them fully prove. 
The best Family Sizes are 
“Vowel A;” 32. 10s., with 
) extra strong India - rubber 

Wringer, 51. 12s.; and ‘* Vowel 

E,” 81. 8s., which combines 
era Washing, Wringing, and 
Mangling. Trial allowed. See 
New Catalogue, 64 pages, free by post. 


BRADFORD & CO., 63, Fleet St., London. 


MANCHESTER, AND DUBLIN. 


Dublin, 1865. Paris, 1867. 
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TRADE MAR! 


PATENT 
CORN FLOUR. 


Po (T. SS > 


“FAMILY FAVOURITE”. 


LOCK-STITCH 
SEWING MACHINES. 
NEWEST, SIMPLEST, BEST. 


Guaranteed to doa Wider Range of Work without Change than any hitherto 
Introduced. 


41, OXFORD-STREET, 


“THE SIMPSON” NEW LOCK-STITCH 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINE 


Illustrates the excellencies of all other Sewing Machines. 


Will sew ALL and EVERYTHING required in any Household. 


For Elegance and Usefulness the Patent Devonport has no rival, 
It combines a Lady’s Writing-desk with a Perfect Sewing Machine 
and is a magnificent piece of Hcusehold Furniture. 2 


MacuHInE 
free and Carriage paid, to any station 
in the Kingdom. 


PAPER. 


They will 


BRAID, CORD, BIND, 


And perform every species of Sewing; making a 
beautiful stitch, alike on both sides of the fabric 
sewn. 


64, REGENT §T., LONDON, W.; 67, BOLD ST., LIVERPOOL, 


SEWING MACHINES. 


We respectfully solicit a visit to our newly- 
enlarged Show Rooms, where ladies will find 
the best selection in London of English and 
American Sewing Machines, which may be 
seen at work, and thoroughly tested before 
purchase. We have lately introduced a New 
Hand Jock-stitch Machine, ‘‘Tur Roya 
ALFRED,” which is pronounced the perfection 
of a Hand-Sewing Machine—Simple, Silent, 
a Good Worker, Neat in Design, and more 
Cenvenient in Shape than any other made. 
Intending purchasers should see this before 
deciding upon any other Machine. Price 
Complete, with all extras and neat Case, 57, 


PROSPECTUS Post-FREE. 


BRADFORD &C0.,63, Fleet St.,London. 


LONDON. 


Price £6. Samples of Work on application to 
R, E, SIMPSON & CO., 116, Cheapside, London; Manufactory, 


Maxwell-street, Glasgow. 


TRIAL perorE PURCHASE. 


The Wiiucox & Gipss Sitent Sewing 


sent for a Month’s trial, 


Illustrated Book (96 pages) free. 


~ WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE C0., 
135, Regent St., & 150, Cheapside, London, 


FOR CHILDREN’S DIET. 


RICE FLOUR IS NOT CORN FLOUR. 


CAUTION, 
BROWN AND POLSON were the 


first to adopt the name Corn Flour, 
and they are greatly interested in main- 
taining its reputation, which is liable to 
be discredited by the unwarrantable ap- 
propriation of the name to articles of a 
different character, prepared, as in one 
prominent instance, from Rice. 
The Public, itis hoped, will discriminate 
between articles bearing a false name and 
Brown and Polson’s Corn Flour, which is 


prepared solely from Maize or Indian | 


Corn. 


RESSMAKING. — Mrs. PHILLIES 
begs to inform LADIES that she has Remove’ 
ECONOMICAL DRESS-MAKING ESTABLISH 
to 23, PARK-TERRACE, Regent’s-park. Every adv)", 
is offered to Ladies studying economy. Dresses ma 
from 7s, 6d.—23, Park-terrace, Regent’s-park. 


HE GOVERNESSE®S’ IN STITUTION, 

34, SOHO-SQUARE, LONDON. oR 

Miss WAGHORN invites attention to her REGIST rs, 

of English and Foreign GOVERNESSES, Teaches y 

Companions, Tutors, and Professors. School pee 6 

transferred, and Pupils introduced in England, Fra’ 
and Germany. 


DENTAL SURGERY. : 
MB; ESKELL, the Author of ‘CEU 


Dentistry. and What it Does for Us;” “F%1 + 
Tooth Extraction; or, Anesthesia Locally APP pen 
“Dental Surgery: a Practical Treatise ;” “ Moder? on 
tistry: its Principles and Practice,” &¢., may be © ok, 
SULTED DAILY, as hitherto, from Ten to Four o’cl0 
at his only residence, 8, Grosvenor-strect, Grosvenor-s4 
a few doors from Bond-street). 


LOOK TO YOUR TEETH. 
ME FRANCOIS (late Jeans), Surgeons 


Dentist, continues to SUPPLY his cele? 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, on vulcanised ase, at 58. 4 1 F 
and £210s.aset. These teeth are mo natural, com elf: 
able, and durable than any yet produced, and are re 
a dhesive.—42, Judd-street, near King’s-cross and Eus 
square.—Consultation Free. - 


CEMENT for BROKEN ARTICLES & 
OULKES’ CEMENT will unite any 


Material, from Glass and Leather to Wood an! 

and the articles joined bear washing in boiling wate? nd 
combines transparency with unequalled strength se 
freedom from “unpleasant odour, admits of great neatne t 
and is of easy application, A few of the uses to whic? ve. 
may be applied: The repairs of every description of ; ¢ ey 
hold Glasses and Earthenware, Glass Shades, One 
Ornaments, pieces of Veneer, the Binding of B te ‘ 
Chippings of Furniture, Picture Frames, Mounting Mie 
Marble and Alabaster Goods, Fossils, Ornaments in a 

and Bone, Vases and Pendants. Costly wares, Ancient ant 
Modern, that cannot be replaced, may, with this cemen” 
be renewed, however much broken. 


Sold in bottles, at 1s. Sold by all respectabl 
and Patent Medicine Vendors, and prepared only b 
Sole Inventor and Maker, 


W. J. FOULKES, Operative Chemist, Birkenhead. 
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MBS. EMANUEL, 10, White Horsy 
street, Piccadilly, W.—WANTED, LEFT-O7 
CLOTHES for Colonies.—To Executors and others. 
Emanuel is enabled t» give 50 per cent.more than any ot ts 
house for ladies’ and gentlemen’s wearing apparel. OU aye 
jewellery, trinkets old china, and miscellaneous PY 
&c. All letters and parcels addressed as above. Cash *5 
mitted by return by Post-office Orders or Cheque t- 
London and Westminster Bank. Orders punctually 
tended to. Ladies waited on at their own residences: 


((OOKERY for LADIES — aye, and 
Gentlemen too. — The POCKET KITCHENE®- 
This marvellous personal Cuisine can be convenientl 
ried in a Gentleman’s pocket or a Lady’s reticule; Y® 
numerous services it is as efficient as a kitchen fire 
fuel required. The possessor can obtain, early or late, 
bedroom or elsewhere, boiling water in five minutes— 
annoyance, no trouble—also prepare Tea, Coffee, Coco 
Chocolate. 6 
In the Pocket Kitchener you can poach or boil ess” 
vegetables, &c., &c.; stew or fry kidney, frog, § is 
sausage, chop, bacon, eggs, fish, &. The Little Cuisine 
available in the open fields, in railway carriage, 02 %° iy; 
excursion, or picnic; in sanctum, office, chamber; hesege’ 
boudoir, or mountain-top ; anywhere and instantly. ~. ce 
ner prepared at the cost of about three farthings- 
4s. Od., 6s. 9d.; duplex, 7s. 9d.; of the Patentee, T. 
POTTER, the Stella Lamp Depot, 11, Oxford-strer”’ 
London. Sent anywhere on receipt of three stamps Baek 
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USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STA ROH, 


THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES No OTHER 
he Benet rot eet nt pars Pr tee Rae 


THE ANIMAL WORLD, 


Mlustrated, price 2d. per Month. Co. 
No. 1 is now ready, and may be had of PartripGE & to 
London, and of all Booksellers. Liberal terms ofr to 
Trade Agents who will introduce this journal. Rep 2 
the Proprictors, Rovan Society ror tue PreveNt!0 
Cruetty To Anmats, 105, Jermyn-street, London, 5.W- 


M2EswAc ESEKELL’S MO DER 
DENTISTRY: its Principles and Practice. Co-s 
free for seven stamps, of Simpkin, Marshal), even 
Stationers’-hall-court; or of the Author, 8, GT 
street, Grosvenor-square. 13. 
“In every way worthy of perusal.”—Standard, Aug: 
‘Should be read by every one.”—Post, Aug: pt stat 
“Sensibly written, and in a spirit of fairness. 
Aug. 12th. 
“Intended as a guide, by an experienced prac 
Morning Advertiser, Aug. 5th. server 
“Cleverly written, full of useful information.”—2? 
Aug. 16. e court 
‘May be perused with a large amount of profit. 3 


Journal, Aug. 1st, &e. be 
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FOR 
THE SEWING-MACHINE AND THE F ee 
Manufactured solely by JOSEPH GILLOTT, wser0e'® 


Pen Maker to the Queen, Victoria Works, Ore op #P* 
Birmingham. Drawings and particulars forwa"' 
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Printed and Published, for the Proprietor, pip f St. 
FREEMAN, at 102, Fleet-street, in the ve. 1809- 
’ 


Bride, City of London.—Saturday, Oct. 1 


